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THE VON TAUSCH SCANDAL 


HE German Emperor must be suffering very much 
just now. His pride is his most vital part, and 
now one and now another arrow from Fortune's fingers 
strikes it, not in secret: that which wounds the sacred 
place is seen hanging by its barbs by all the world. It 
isarather pitiable case, the German Emperor's; but 
there would be more commiseration for him if he had 
not brought his worst pains upon himself by an excess 
of self-esteem. Confident in the possession of semi- 
divine gifts of government, he would manage everything 
himself : carefully indoctrinating his people with the 
belief that nothing in the administration of German 
affairs escaped the control of his eye and hand. The 
consequence is that whenever these affairs go wrong 
either at home or abroad—(and they have been going 
wrong everywhere and in all kinds of late, except in the 
important article of trade, which owes him no thanks) — 
there is small shelter for the Emperor in official respon- 
sibility. At any rate, he cannot feel himself so sheltered 
without giving up his pretensions to all-seeing vision, 
and to dinut, penetrating, all potent nina. 

The Tausch scandal must be extremely annoying to 
him; for it engenders suspicion of his police and other 
departments » State, which liken them to similar insti- 
tutions in Turkey. Of course, they do not really sink 
to that comparison ; but a prince so sensitive to the 
Point of honour must fear that the Sultan will hail him 
4s a brother in misfortune after the’ recent revelations 
and discoveries. It is too soon, however, to conclude 
that there is anything very wrong in the German ad- 
Ministration. Where er the State has an organised 
Re ‘gtstered as a Ne wspaper 





system of secret police, as in Russia and Prussia, bribery, 
perjury, forgery, false-witness, and such like peccadilloes 
are sure to creep in, and become organised too. The 
question in this case is how far the natural process of 
corruption has gone, and with what: assistance from an 
enlightened press. It cannot be said that much is 
known on these points at present. In fact, very little 
is known as compared with what is suspected. If the 
wretched von Liitzow may be believed, at least one 
most trusted and distinguished member of the Em- 
peror’s police staff is far gone in the customary villany 
of his profession; but this gentleman has yet to be 
heard in defence. ‘Till he has been brought to trial, it is 
impossible to say what he may be able to advance in excul- 
pation or excuse; the only fear being that possibly he may 
not be allowed sufficient leave and opportunity to make 
known all the truth. For though it may be that Herr 
von Tausch, accused of destroying several Ministers of 
State by secret and slanderous machination, did so for 
his own amusement or the gratification of personal dis- 
like, it seems more probable that he was moved to his 
purpose by the enthusiasm of party-feeling. ‘That may 
have been the motive if he did so at all. But then the 
question arises, was the instigation of party enthusiasm 
bred in his own breast, or was he the consenting agent 
of more august spirits desperately eager for theircountry’s 
good? Police-spies are rarely Roman on their own sole 
account ; and supposing Baron Marschall’s accusation 
of the secret police to be true, the chief of that body 
is much more likely to have acted for a syndicate of 
patriots highly placed than for the mere reward of a 
private satisfaction. Hence the doubt (commonly felt 
in Germany, it seems) as to whether Herr von Tausch 
will be left in all the freedom of explanation and excuse 
which he probably desires. State considerations cannot 
be neglected, and they come before justice. ‘The incon- 
venience, ata time of general discontent and apprehension, 
of heaping the law-courts with a muck of high political 
detraction and intrigue, must be felt by everybody, 
though Baron Marschall’s provocations impelled him 
to speak and take the risk. Already, indeed, we hear 
that he is very much blamed in official circles for doing 
so. His course is certainly an unusual one—so un- 
usual as to be quite startling ; but since the enraged 
Minister must have foreseen the consequences of an open 
court-of-law attack upon von Tausch and the secret 
police, it must be supposed that he believed the 
Government machine subject to embarrassments too 
abominable to be endured any longer. Strange it is, 
however, that the only method of removing them 
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seemed to be the public arraignment of one State de- 


partment by another. 

How could that be, it will be asked, since appeal to 
the Emperor, in whose hands all power lies, would 
almost certainly have brought about a thorough 
inquiry? At present there is no answer to the 
question. ‘All that is heard of the matter is that 
more than one great Minister has been conscious of the 
underground intrigue of the secret police, has com- 
plained of it, and has tried in vain for the removal of 
the offender. That, however, is precisely the sort of 
rumour which, well or ill founded, would be sure to be 
launched when Baron Marschall! felt bound to resort to 
his desperate remedy. ‘Till further and better infor- 
mation reaches us, we put aside this report: preferring 
to believe that the Emperor could not have slighted 
any direct appeal to him on a matter like this, and, 
further, that his sensitiveness to public opinion will 
attempt, and every inclination, to hush 
Chivalry does not 


overcome every ¢ 
up the charges against his police. 
lend itself to that sort of thing; and he who is so 
clearly sensible of being God’s vice-gerent in the 
populous space of earth called Germany must also be 
aware that justice in such a case is specially required of 
him. Nor would it be easy to hush the matter up, 
were there any wish to do so. ‘There are certain 

Socialists in the Legislature who have ‘here an oppor- 
tunity of retaliation on the secret police which they are 
not at all likely to neglect. Silenced they cannot be; 
and if it be true, as report ‘saith, that their leader, 
Herr Bebel, has some pretty revelations of his own to 
bring forward, now is his time, for never were they so 
likely to be credited. 

How far the Radical press is implicated in the charges 
brought against von 'Tausch does not plainly appear as 
yet. Wesee that he was a spy upon it. It is said 
that he made a fool of it, and that is not unlikely. 
But if so it has yet to be shown in what measure the 
newspapers were conscious agents in a base system of 
intrigue, or supposed themselves telling truths that 

ought to be known. ‘Though the German journals are 
pretty unanimous in abusing England, and though 
some of them are rightly c alled ‘reptile, we should do 
them the justice of waiting to see whether their police 
and other officials are in the habit of accompanying 
‘information ’ supplied to the press by a false hint. 


THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 


NHE remarkable climb-down of the London and 

North-Western on Thursday, grudging and nar- 
row as was the language of the Company, has introduced 
some light into a gloomy situation ; but, at the moment 
of writing, we are disposed to think that the Radical 
Press, in its triumphant joy over the fact that conces- 


sion has been extorted out of the stiffest and richest of 


the Railway Companies, has presumed upon the good- 
will of Fortune in making assured propheey of peace. 
When the Amalgamated 
declares that its members 
unless their dismissed fellow-unionists are reinstated in 


Society of Railway Servants 
will hand in their notices 


a week, and when the Company submits the question of 


these men to the Board « 


that it will not so much as ee a deputation from 


‘Trade and still declares 


the Society, immediate peace can hardly be called a 
certainty. ‘The true quarrel lies not between the 
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Company and its employed, but between the Com- 
pany and an organisation that it has invariably 
refused to have meddling in its affairs. And the 
Society, when the real crisis comes, may find itself 
not quite so almighty as it imagines. Unless the 
directors give way, we are told, five hundred trains 
will, on an appointed day, be left in their sidings, 
On an appointed day no less than 40,000 men will 
give up their places, and thus the London and North- 
Western will suffer a blow from which it will never 
recover. We seem to have heard this sort of threat 
before, and sometimes its execution is a trifle disap- 
pointing. ‘The London and North-Western has the 
reputation of dealing er with its men, and 
those not under the stress of the S Society will be un- 
commonly slow about rae up their work. It has 
as able a management as any other English company, 
and might be able to cope even with the problem of 
supply of skilled labour at short notice. In the pro- 
spective tussle between the Stockport Committee and 
the Company—unless indeed Mr. Ritchie succeeds in 
postponing that struggle sine dic—the odds are not 
entirely with the former. 

True to the maxim that an employer can do no right, 
the Daily Chronicle, for one Radical paper, has taken 
up the course of the dismissed men as if they were so 
many Armenians. ‘Try our hardest as we may, we 
cannot pump “P more than a drop or two of sympathy. 
They suffered, heir apologists have contrived to 
forget, as the ca of a move made towards the end of 
last month by the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, not against the London and North-Western 
only, but against the other great Companies as well. 
The demands, as formulated by Mr. Harford, the general 
secretary, were many and comprehensive. ‘The series 
of requests certainly did not err on the side of 
although there is sub- 
stance in Mr. backed by the 
that no strike was intended, the 


politeness in tone; and, 
Harford’s argument, 
minutes, 
may well be forgiven for inferring from the language used 
that a strike was in view. Further, the Society must have 
known that any attempt to deal with the London and 
North-Western was futile, for the simple reason that it 
will recognise no trades-union as the spokesman of its 
servants. ‘There comes the question what weapon the 
Society had in reserve in case of a refusal. Mr, Har- 
ford’s letter was followed by this significant para- 
graph; ‘It is understood that if no arrangements are 
come to before December 12 the goods and mineral 
guards, the shunters and signalmen, will hand in their 
‘This statement may have been unauthorised, 
And why was 


Companies 


notices.” 
but, if so, why was it not contradicted ? 
there no contradiction of the passage in the Birming- 
ham Daily Post, in which words of menace were clearly 
attributed to Mr. Harford himself? Mr. Harford’s 
present contention is that no strike of any kind was in 
contemplation, and no doubt some of the Companies 
do not seem to have been particularly impressed. ‘The 
London and North-Western, however, and the Great 
Western as well, decided that reliance on the sense of 
honour possessed by a trades ‘union was too great 
risk to run. They had their duty to the public; they 
could not face a breakdown of traflic at Christinastime, 
and so they resolved to take action. 

The Great Western went about the business with 
suavity and deliberation; the London and North- 
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Western, as we consider, with unnecessary roughness. 
It put its men through a catechism that every servant 
as aright to resent, whether he be a unionist or no. 
Jivasions or refusals to answer were punished by dis- 
missals, amounting to considerably more than the sixty 
that the officials have acknowledged. In short, they 
damaged a good cause in the eyes of the public by 
over-anxiety to crush down discontent. ‘The calumny 
was put about that the men were dismissed simply 
because they belonged to the union, and no amount of 
contradiction will silence it. It is true that the 
majority of those cashiered were members of Mr. Har- 
ford’s organisation, but some were outside it. But Mr. 
Turnbull’s straightforward answers to the Daily News 
interviewer certainly dispose of the notion that unionists, 
as such, have been hunted out of the Company's employ. 
In any case the shifting of the grounds of quarrel to 
the case of the dismissed men should not be allowed to 
obscure its original causes. ‘They consisted in nothing 
Jess than an unconditional demand that the conditions of 
railway labour should be revolutionised. We fail entirely 
to see that the Society has bettered its position as against 
the Companies by the explanation that the bark was 
never meant to followed up by a bite. ‘The men, too, 
may live to discover later that the game of ‘trving it 
on’ is full of risks. And, even if the London and 
North-Western has acted tactlessly compared with the 
Great Western, it should be held in higher esteem than 
some of the other Companies with their promises to 
consider Mr. Harford’s conditions. Remember the 
South Wales railway strike when he extorted conces- 
sions from the employers, and then reminded the men 
that they might ask for more. Your labour-agitator has 
strange notions of fair-dealing, and the London and 
North-Western cannot in honesty be blamed ‘for 
refusing to acknowledge” his existence. 


A DITCH-WATER TITUS OATES 


i. business of discovering plots has had its great 
day, but it still goes on. ‘Time was when it took 

the form of charges of treason brought by the new 
Journalist of the age, at the hazard of the cart’s tail, 
the pillory, and the gallows. That was the heroic stage, 
and Titus Oates, the ear-cropped and well-flogged, was 
master of the art. We shall probably not see his like 
again, but he has his imitators—a poor little peddling 
taee—who follow the great exemplar afar off. Inde- 
pendent judges and honest juries helping, they have 
been reduced to the pitiful resource of publishing 
revelations in Christmas numbers, and their master is 
—Mr. Stead. It requires no 
More skill and much less courage than to assert that 
you stood behind the door of a tavern in Wapping, and 
heard a member of the House of Lords and two Court 
ladies plotting to poison the King, and bring the Pope 
to Whitehall in a buck-basket. All that is necessary 
18 to make some statements about a public man, whose 
Position debars him from bringing an action, which 
Would entail a great action for libel if brought against 
aie ei seeing that they are in fact accusations 
es wd : ne you enclose in a vapid jelly of ( hristmas 
: the a, . e at the level of the taste which delights 
he laggy penny sentimental. Let it be 
a ens of graceful figure who are female 
stsy and be lavish in praise of head/ine 


‘The method, is simple. 
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journalism. Put in a forsaken heroine who has ‘ trusted * 
(that is the servant-maid sentiment for the process) and 
has ‘got left” as they say in American. Flavour with 
well-known names just sufficiently disguised to give 
extreme stupidity a delightful sense that it is ever so 
clever to be able to see whom you mean. Heighten bya 
free use of secrets which have been proclaimed from 
every housetop for the last year. Put in a black column 
here and there. Say you have blacked something out 
at the last moment. The great public will never think 
of holding you up to the light, and will be completely 
taken in. Plug in a word here and there on the black. 
Smash a few lines of heading in the stereo. ‘Then your 
mess is thick and slab, and you call it ‘The History of 
the Mystery (a nice cockney rhyme) or The Skeleton in 
the Cupboard.’ ‘The ‘ snobisme ’ of the world will think 
you a deuce of a clever fellow, and ask cunningly how 
much truth there is in the story you tell of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Common sense of course pays no attention to this 
sort of thing. It sees at once that there is no support 
whatever for the charge which Mr. Stead brings 
against Mr. Chamberlain except his own mere word. 
Now, it is recorded in the history of a not-forgotten 
trial that Mr. Stead has not always thought it neces- 
sary to stick to the bare truth when he was fighting 
for what he said he thought a good cause. He has 
views of his own which are not universally shared, 
though we will not deny that they have been largely 
held. We do not gather that his principles have been 
modified. He still has odd ways of looking at things. 
When the Daily Chronicle says he accuses Mr. Cham- 
berlain of having ‘ assisted the revolutionary movement 
in Johannesburg, he replies: ‘Do you mean financial 
support? I never said so much; but he did sanction 
such territorial and administrative arrangements on 
the frontier as he was told were indispensable in order 
to secure the success of the expected insurrectionary 
rising. After this shuffle Mr. Stead gives his word 
that this is not an insinuation, ‘ but a statement made 
in advance of the meeting of the Select Committee in 
order to break the force of disclosures that might 
otherwise have a disastrous effect on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career. Mr. Stead is not changed. He accuses 
Mr. Chamberlain of gross misconduct without pro- 
ducing any other evidence than a cock-and-bull story 
about something which certain gentlemen on trial 
might have said if they had chosen. One would 
prefer to say nothing about men undergoing punish- 
the once editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette brings them to support his word of honour 
we remember that they also have been proved to be 


ment, but when 


capable of a remarkable ‘economy of truth. Mr. 
Stead, who knows nothing, not- even, as this thing 
of thrums which he calls a story shows, the common 
tale of Kate Barlass—has presumably not heard of 
‘Young's Plot... His own egregious revelations are about 
What he 


he has accused Mr. Chamberlain of 


equal in credibility to that beautiful scheme. 
has done is this: 
allowing forces under his control to be accumulated for 
the purpose of supporting a rebellion in a State existing 
under our guarantee; he has further said Mr. Cham- 
berlain did this to the knowledge of several persons, 
thus putting himself at their merey; he accuses Mr. 
Chamberlain of being fool enough to deny his own 
acts when denial could only result in his being detected 
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in alie. When he is called to account for this tissue 
of absurdities he answers, ‘with unabashed forehead,’ 
that it is all said in Mr. Chamberlain’s interest. He 
would really have us believe that it is for the good of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the story 
of his misconduct should be made public by—Mr. 
Stead. If it came out before the Committee of 
Inquiry it might have a disastrous effect on his career, 
but revelation by,Mr. Stead will ‘break the force of 
the disclosures.’ 

One might easily point out the indecency of all this. 

The officers on trial with Dr. Jameson, he says, kept 
silence for fear of ‘implicating Imperial authorities, and 
so causing prejudice ‘to international relations.’ He 
blabs in a Christmas number,’and, on his own showing, 
has done for profit what they would not do to defend 
themselves: and in this Mr. Stead sees nothing abject. 
He pretends to believe that!great interests are concerned, 
and treats them as means of making a little money ; and 
in this Mr. Stead’sees nothing base. Of course, if a 
man of honour knew what Mr. Stead says he knows, he 
would be silent about it now when an inquiry is at 
hand till he could speak under oath and cross-exami- 
nation. But we treat:this catch-penny production too 
seriously when we talk about honour and decency in 
connection with it. ‘The History of the Mystery’ 
is worthy of the odious jangle in its title. It, and 
the attention given it, are signs of the times, of what 
may be called degeneration if you please, though they 
are as old as vanity and garrulity and credulity. A 
canine hunger of vanity causes such things to be written. 
Note the more than Bumble-like solemnity of Mr. 
Stead’s belief that he, the hero of the trial we all 
emember, is the person to sit as judge, and temper 
the effect of ‘disclosures’ on the careers of statesmen. 
Then there is the canine hunger of credulity in the dis- 
closer who will believe anything which promises to help 
him to pose as the revealer of secrets. ‘The two are the 
parents of gabble and blab. What is discreditable is 
that this trash really is worth notice. In a healthier 
condition of the Press it would fall flat, but there actually 
is a necessity now for taking it in hand, and showing its 
real quality. If that were not done, the number of 
gobemouches is so great that it might possibly lead to 
an appreciable addition to the sum of human fatuity. 


THE ALLEGED CASSINI CONVENTION 
M%. than a year ago we expressed the opinion 


that, when the time came, it would be found 
that the price which Russia would exact for her assist- 
ance to China at the close of the late war would bea 
heavy one, whether paid in meal or in malt. And the 
price which, according to the alleged convention 
between the two Powers, the text of which is published 
this week, China has paid is indeed enormous, for it is 
little less than partition; or, put in another way, it 
amounts to annexation of North China beyond the 
Great Wall, with a few important ports in China Proper 
thrown in. ‘To the Russian denials of the 'l'reaty, and 
to the bland innocence of our Foreign Office we pay no 
attention, but the very greatness of the cession is one of 
the reasons for doubting the accuracy of the text of the 
convention which has been published. ‘There are several 
others which we shall mention presently; but let us 
now consider what it is that the chief English journal 
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in China—which is well-known to have excellent sources 
of intelligence, native and foreign, in the Chinese capital, 
and to be a soberand unsensational publication—solemnly 
alleges the new treaty to be. ‘That there is a treaty or 
convention between the two countries relating to the 
extension of the Siberian railway no one doubts. The 
main points of it were settled by Li Hung Chang in 
St. Petersburg last July; the details were the work of 
Count Cassini in Pekin, and there is little doubt that 
the latter brought the completed document, whatever 
it may have contained, to St. Petersburg with him last 
month. According to the published text, the Siberian 
railway, in the last section of its enormous length, in 
place of making an enormous bend northward along 
the Amour valley, which would be necessary if it re- 
mained throughout on Russian territory, and then 
turning sharply to the south again for nearly four 
hundred miles, so as to reach Vladivostock, on the 
coast, will now proceed straight across Manchuria to the 
mouth of the Tiumen river, and reach Vladivostock 
this way. In its course it will take in all the chief 
towns of Northern Manchuria, especially Tsitsihar and 
Kirin. Russia is to have the right, as the line passes 
through an unsettled and lawless district, of placing 
guards at different places on the route for the protec- 
tion of the workmen, stations, and the like. China is 
to have the right to repurchase (‘redeem’ is the word 
used) the line at the end of thirty years. We have no 
doubt that the convention between Russia and China 
does, in fact, contain these provisions, for we have 
excellent reason to believe that Li Hung Chang agreed 
to these very points during the coronation festivities. 
But as to the right to redeem given to the Chinese in 
this instance and in two others mentioned in the 
published text, it may be well to say at once that no 
one acquainted with China and its available revenues 
believes that China will be able to emerge from the 
Japanese war indemnity and the other consequences of 
the war for fifty years to come. We cannot enter here 
into the reasons for this; it will be sufficient to recall 
the fact that the second half of the last Chinese 
loan was not taken up by the public and that the 
underwriters had to advance the greater part of it; 
and, further, that only half the war indemnity was 
provided for then. In truth the Chinese have made 4 
greater mess of their indemnity loans than they did of 
the war itself, and this is saying much. Hence none of 
these provisions for redemption will ever come into 
force unless a miracle happens, and in the regions of 
international finance miracles are excluded. 

The second important set of provisions relate, not 
to a Russian railway but toa privileged Chinese railway 
from Tientsin and the coast northwards through Mav- 
churia to join the Russian line at Kirin. As to this, it 
is agreed that if China cannot afford to construct tt 
Russia shall do so for her (including a branch line dow! 
the Liao-tung peninsula to Port Arthur), China having 
the right to redeem this line in ten years. Thus Russis 
would get down to the Yellow Sea and into the pop" 
lous provinces of North China by means of two Jines. 
one wholly Russian, the other Russian for ten years # 
least. ‘Ihe Chinese may have been infatuated enoug! 
to agree to this; they may have thought they we™ 
doing a good stroke of business in allowing Russi 
to build railways for them; but we own the suspr 
ciousness and jealousy of the Mandarins lead 
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to refrain from accepting these terms as accurate until 
they have been authoritatively corroborated. If they 
are correctly stated, Russia has annexed Manchuria 
in effect without doing so ostensibly. Her railways 
and the capital invested in them will give her the right 
to interfere in the administration of the territory, and 
the opportunity will not be wanting. The condition of 


the whole of Manchuria, from the frontier down to the 


Great Wall, from Mongolia eastward to Korea, will be 
a matter in which Russia will have a keen daily interest, 
and it could not be long before she would find it 
necessary to make her control effective. 

Lastly, there are the series of provisions relating to 
the ports. China is to restore,;with Russian assistance, 
the fortifications of Port Arthur, destroyed by the 
Japanese, ‘and of Talienwan, higher up on the same 
peninsula, where the Japanese landed. Russia is to 
have the right 'to use these in time of war and is to 
guarantee their possession to China against any other 
Power. Further to the south, Russia is to be allowed 
to lease from China for fifteen years the port of 
Kiaochow for use as a naval station. This last item is 
not as serious as it looks. All the great naval Powers 
in the Far East have naval stations at which they keep 
stores of coal and other naval necessaries. Great 
Britain has two of these—one in Hong Kong, the 
other in Yokohama. Russia for many years had one 
at Nagasaki; France had one at Shanghai. If the 
Russians want a place for a hospital, a store of coal, 
and a dock for ordinary refitting, and if they prefer a 
place which is not a treaty port—they being entitled to 
have these things at a treaty port—there is nothing 
alarming in this, especially as they could not fortify 
Kiaochow against attack from the sea without involving 
China with other foreign Powers. But the conditions 
as to Port Arthur and 'Talienwan lead us to doubt the 
accuracy of the whole published text of Count Cassini's 
convention. ‘They are alien to Russian policy in the 
Fast, which is above all things careful, cautious, slow 


» in its movements and watchful of opportunity. It is 


not the desire of Russia to lead either to a partition 
of China, or to a war in the Far East, and the present 
treaty would lead to one and perhaps both of these. 
To manceuvre Japan out of Liao-tung at the close of 
the war and now to manceuvre herself into its chief 
ports would be for Russia to give Japan a good cause 
of war, and even to force the latter to declare war; for 
Japanese public opinion did not approve of the with- 
drawal from Liao-tung, and, as we explained in an 
article on October 3rd last, this feeling led to the over- 
throw of the Marquis Ito’s administration and the. sub- 
stitution of one with ‘a strong foreign policy.’ It is 
hot Russian policy to infuriate Japan still further, and 
at the same time to act with such imprudent rapacity as 
to give Great Britain good reason for making common 
Cause with Japan. Further, stech enormous benefits to 
Russia would have to be followed by corresponding 
idvantages to France and Germany, whose services to 
China were the same. How are these two powers to be 
rewarded at the same rate without the disintegration of 
hina, in which the three Powers would not be allowed 
to have it all their own way ? 
"helene reasons we are inclined to the opinion that 
.. Published text is not the correct one, and that Count 
*sini’s convention is much simpler, and wholly free 
om the alleged provisions as to the Liao-tung ports, 
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and probably also as to the railway from ‘Tien-tsin 
northwards. It will probably be found that the Con- 
vention provides for the Siberian line running straight 
across Northern Manchuria to Vladivostock ; it possibly 
settles the terms on which Russia will have a repairing 
and re-victualling port for the winter on the coast of 
China. These may be serious enough, according to the 
view which one takes of Russian designs on China; but 
they are, in any view, wholly different from the alleged 
concessions, which, if really granted or taken, would mean 
war in the Far East during the coming year—a war, it 
may be added, which Russia would do much to prevent 
and for which she is not prepared. 


‘LONDON’ 


N a way that was altogether unique the reception of 
Sir Walter Besant and Lord Rosebery at the 
Queen’s Hall by the people of London was a triumph 
of which either may well have been proud. The occa- 
sion of the meeting was a lecture by Sir Walter Besant 
on ‘London: Its History and Greatness.’ It is only 
the truth to say that no one was better qualified for his 
task than the lecturer. But in addition to his know- 
ledge of and sympathy with his subject, Sir Walter has 
a claim on the respectful admiration of Londoners by 
reason of practical service rendered them, to which full 
justice was done by his enthusiastic audience. There 
are many men of letters in London, as Lord Rosebery 
said, who have distinguished themselves by the bril- 
liance of their work, but few, if any, whose work has 
produced such useful and beneficial results as that of Sir 
Walter Besant. And he may be said to be fortunate in 
that he has seen these results while he is yet in his prime. 
Nobody nowadays is expected to read or at least is 
blamed for not having read Dr. Johnson’s metrical 
lucubrations on London, valuable as they are for their 
moral aphorisms and the noble sentiments which made 
glow the manly bosom of James Boswell. But between 
the London of Dr. Johnson and the London of Sir 
Walter Besant what a difference there is. So much of 
our interest in London dates from Dr. Johnson's time, 
and so much that was venerable to him no longer exists 
for us, that had he been permitted to re-visit the 
glimpses of the moon and hear Sir Walter lecture he 
would have been the most amazed member of the great 
audience which had assembled to listen to the history 
and praises of the city which is now the metropolis of 
the world. 

Sir Walter Besant is an optimist, and looks on 
London with a lover's eyes. He is therefore prepared 
to vouch for it that London is at this moment probably 
more beautiful than she ever was before. ‘To him the 
London of the past must be added to the London of 
the present, and he gazes upon his beloved city with 
the eyes of the spirit as well as with the eyes which 
enable him to distinguish a Putney bus from one that 
plies to Walham Green. Lord Rosebery, on the other 
hand, whose literary aspirations have not altogether 
deprived him of the caution which is not less character- 
istic of the nation from which he springs than of the 
party to which he belongs, cannot get out of his head 
a vision of the Strand as a string of stately palaces 
overlooking the silver Thames where picturesque water- 
men disport themselves on barges in silk and sunlight. 
Sir Walter put this image into his head, and Lord Rose- 
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bery cannot see that London now is more beautiful than 
London then. Sir Walter described London as a beauti- 
ful woman, thereby insinuating his belief in her symmetry 
and grace. Lord Rosebery, whose mind is still warped 
by his experience as Chairman of the London County 
Council, may be excused if he does not see her symmetry. 
We present him with the idea of London as a weary 
guest in a room too small for him, compelled to put his 
head up the chimney and his feet out of the window. 
All this and more is the City which has been the nursery 
and bulwark of British liberties; the maker of kings 
and their destroyer; the hot-bed of rebellion and 
the head quarters of revolution. It is almost impossible 
for us to-day to imagine the London of ‘Sir ‘Thomas 
More and Erasmus; but the London that we do know, 
although the Thames is no longer clear at London 
Bridge, is the seat of Empire unparalleled ; and if she 
has ceased to be the mother of a literature peculiarly 
her own, she has developed into a stepmother whose 
daughters are almost as numerous as her sons. She had 
no daughters when she was only a mother of literature. 

All roads ,lead to London, especially those which 
start in the north. This is owing to the geography of 
the island in the first instance, and to the attraction of 
the centre for every point in the circumference. Some 
people would attribute it to something else; but, at 
least, no one can deny that as a stepmother London 
has been kind to her children, no matter what reason 
they may have had for seeking her protection. Asa 
mother she has not always been so famous for her tender 
mercies; but that may have been her children’s fault. 
Probably they did not woo her with the same keen 
attention to her little weaknesses as did those hardy 
aliens who, from long before the Union, used to seek 
refuge in her bosom from the turbulence and poverty of 
their native land. Yet she has little to lose in com- 
parison with other mothers, least of ail with those 
who cannot keep their own children at home. Her 
fascination ever grows, and the number of those who 
enter her gates increases every year. One often 
wonders whether there will be any cockneys left in 
another hundred years. ‘To the uttermost ends of the 
earth her fame and influence extend, and one cannot 
conceive what the world would be without London. A 
thousand years have seen her rise from being the mother 
of a handful to be the stepmother of countless multi- 
tudes, from a mud hut to the pinnacle of greatness. 
And yet says Lord Rosebery there is not a place so 
much neglected as London. But who is competent to 
look after her? Some say her County Council. But 
she who cares for all cannot be properly looked after 
even by a County Council as wise as Solomon, as rich 
as Croesus, and as thriftless as the Jubilee Plunger. 


NOTES 


Notuine that M. de Blowits writes is without interest: 
most of his utterances, indeed, are delivered in so striking 
and characteristic a fashion that they amuse no less than 
they instruct. Such, no doubt, is the intention of M. de 
Blowitz. But that great journalist has been in the mood 
for a Jeremiad during the past weck, and his melancholy 
tone is, we suspect, more entertaining than it was intended 
to be. The note concerning Tuesday's Cabinet Council in 
Paris, and the decision of the French Government to ex- 
pend a large sum of money with a view to make the 
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French navy effective, has been the text for a lament quite 
worthy of a member of the Peace Society. ‘ Military 
armaments are directed against Germany; naval arma- 
ments are directed against England.’ France is ‘ burning 
the candle at both ends,’ and so forth. But the plain fact 
of the matter is, as those who have followed the able notes 
of our Irench correspondent are well aware, that naval 
expenditure in France has become an absolute necessity 
unless the French navy is to be a mere sham and impos- 
ture. To M. Lockroy belongs the credit of facing the 
facts, and the French nation owes him gratitude accord- 
ingly. For ourselves, too, we are inclined to doubt whether 
the alleged hatred of this country really exists in the 
hearts of intelligent Frenchmen. It is to be seen, of 
course, in a virulent form in the French Press; but the 
French Press is rarely, if ever, in touch with French opinion, 





Even in Great Britain, where the organisation of jour- 
nalism is far more elaborate than on the Continent, 
nothing is more difficult to trace than the true direction 
of the currents of popular opinion, And in the United 
States the same difficulty seems to present itself. Thus in 
the days immediately preceding our late general election 
not only journalists of high position, but private individuals 
of judgment and discretion, were beset by the most grave 
doubts as to the issue ; and certainly the completeness of 
the Unionist triumph was a surprise to both parties. So, 
in the ease of the Presidential elections, the most serious 
doubts and fears prevailed up to the last moment. The manin 
the street is the real power ; his feelings are far from easy 
to gauge, but there is a vast fund of common sense and 
right reason to be fgund in him, whether in [England or in 
France. It seems more than likely that the Frenchman 
in the street is no more of an Anglophobe than the Eng- 
lishman in the street is a Francophobe. Meanwhile, the 
cordial reception given to Sir Edmund Monson (although 
too much might easily be made of it) is a good sign. 





In this country also it is clear from speeches made by 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Wolseley that there is to be 
expenditure, and that to a considerable amount, upon our 
defensive forces. The Navy has had its turn; the naval 
programme will not be dropped for a moment ; but the time 
has come for expenditure upon the Army also. We 
believe that the nation will bear the cost willingly enough. 
In the important series of articles in these columns which 
foretold the retirement of the Duke of Cambridge and 
the appointment of Lord Wolseley attention was drawn 
to numerous defects in our military organisation and 
equipment, and there is no doubt that Lord Wolseley was 
chosen largely because, it was felt that he was par excellence 
the man to frame the scheme of reform and to carry it out. 





In this connection, however, there is a definite danger 
to be apprehended. Observations made here and there 
point to the existence of a certain unreasoning jealousy, not 
between the two services, but between the lay supporters 0 
each, That will be an evil day for this country which sees 
the formation of distinct naval and military parties ; and 
consideration before speech on the part of leading autho- 
rities will do much to avert that day. In this respect 
Lord Wolseley appears to stand in some need of a respectful 
word of caution. It is true that, in his Perth speech, he 
spoke noble words concerning the Navy and the desire of 
every right-minded British citizen to see it maintained in 
a condition of efficiency and strength. But one of his 
later observations was of the kind that is liable to be mis- 
understood and to cause offence. ‘They often found 
peace and the calmest weather their best ironclads running 
into one another.. They found great storms dispersing and 
almost destroying some of the finest fleets that ever sailed. 
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The observation was true, of course, indeed, far too true; 


but was it well-timed? That awful catastrophe of H.M.S. 
Victoria renders the collisions of ships of war in time of 
peace a topic which may not be treated with levity and we 
fear there can be little doubt that Lord Wolseley’s practical 
influence, which is all for good, will suffer from his indis- 
cretions of speech. He has, we say it with regret, an 
unhappy knack of rubbing men up the wrong way. 





Tur American Jingo is the inevitable result of the 
Olney doctrine. The growth of the said Jingo, like that 
of many other things American, is rank and extravagant. 
While the United States possess neither army nor navy 
worthy of serious attention, he is prepared to threaten the 
world, and to have a finger in every foreign pie. To a 
man of these tendencies the parting message of President 
Cleveland is naturally distasteful. The truth is that the 
outgoing President has been compelled to face the stern 
logic of facts and is chastened in spirit according]! ly. From 
the Venezuelan difficulty he has emerged with far more 
credit than he deserved, but the indignation provoked by 
his rather blatant utterance of last year on that matter has 
been a lesson to him. Had he spoken then with the calm 
good sense which marks his utterance concerning Cuba 


now, a vast amount of trouble would have been saved. 





Meanwuice, if the confirmed news from Cuba be true; if 
the rebel leader has been killed in action at last; then the 
position in that unhappy island has really improved from 
the Spanish point of view, and the arguments advanced in 
favour of the recognition of the insurgents as belligerents 
have lost much of such force as they ever possessed. ‘The 
same observation applies to the suggestion that influence 
should be brought to bear upon Spain with a view to 
secure the autonomy of Cuba. Nothing but the gross in- 
competence of the Spanish authorities in coping with the 
rebellion has provided any excuse for external interference 
if that 
incompetence is disappearing it is surcly wise to leave her 


in a matter which is mainly the concern of Spain : 


to settle a business which belongs to her and not to others, 
We trust, therefore, that the news from Cuba is true; fur 
we mislike the precedent which the recognition of outside 
If, for example, a British Colony 
were to rebel, or there were to be a second Indian mutiny, 
it would be well that nothing in modern history should 


interference would set. 


afford a pretext for meddlesome interference by others, 





Tue discussion in the London County Council on the 
Water Question was of a peculiarly useless nature, because 
no one can suppose that Parliament will sanction a plan 
opposed by the Companies, not agreed to by the authorities 
of the surrounding districts, and only passed in the 
Council by the barest majority. The Progressive party 
were however in a belligerent mood and succeeded in 
forcing their pet scheme through the Council. 


Council, in rather 


Then the 
a heated frame of mind, turned its 
attention to the hardly less important subject of the 
Tramways, and after a discussion lasting nearly four hours 
approved a scheme, brought up by the Highways Com- 
mittee, for the purchase of the whole of the lines in the 
North-Eastern district of London and for a lease of them 
for fourteen years to the North Metropolitan Tramways 
Company. The debate and divisions are worthy of note 
for they showed how, even in the midst of party strife, 
Common sense and business acumen will come to the front 
and save our representative institutions from making 
themselves ridiculous. 
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Ti debate was in reality a pitched battle between the 
Socialistic party, which desires to absorb all the labour of 
the metropolis into its own employment and to make its 
own electorate, and those who, warned by the fiasco of 
the Works Department, are determined that the County 
Council shall not proceed further on this perilous course. 
As is almost invariably the case when really important 
matters are in dispute the actual issue upon which the 
vote was taken had little or no apparent relation to the 
real bone of contention. That such matters as the 
management of tramways should be brought into the 
arena of party politics is to be deplored, but it is an un- 
avoidable evil. In this instance the unfortunate tram- 
ways were only a peg upon which a political section of 
the Council sought to hang a pet fad of their own—a fad 
so dangerous that their opponents were forced to fight it 
to the bitter end, trusting, not in vain, that the sound 
common sense of all except bitter partisans would come 
to their rescue. 


Harpiy any stenpt was made by the Progressives, 
bitterly as they were enpneene at the failure of their 
ambitious designs, to show that the present proposal was 
not a fair one. By it the Council will get a substantial 
rent and a large share of any increased profits, and that 
without a pennyworth of risk to the ratepayers. The 
lessee company will, on the other hand, get a fair propor- 
tion of the earnings sufficient, but not more than sufficient, 
to stimulate them to increased exertions. The substantial 
majority by which this proposal was carried is one of the 
most cheering tokens of a more 
the Council has of late shown. 


> businesslike spir it w hich 





We are not going to enter ie re into the vexed question 
whether a worthy statue of Robert Louis Stevenson can 
be produced by the sculptor’s art ; but surely the Chronicle's 
suggestion of a lighthouse may be regarded as a trifle whim- 
sical, for there are plenty of lighthouses on the seaboard 


of Stevenson’s country. That Stevenson’s name will be 


preserved among those of the literary immortals we doubt 
not; that lives which deserves to live, and Stevenson 
deserves to liv 
which, to tell the truth, is sometimes wanting in spon- 


e not merely by virtue of his matchless style 
taneity and the appearance of ease, but as a superlative 


teller of stirring tales of adventure delighting boys 
and men between the ages of twelve and three-score and 
ten. Of him who was lost to the world so early Lord 
Rosebery spoke on Thursday in his happiest and most 
sympathetic vein ; that is to say more gracefully than any 
man of our generation, except Mr. Gladstone or the late 
Lord Coleridge, has spoken of a man of letters. But 
Lord Rosebery was too severe towards our sculptors. 
Apart from the question whether Stevenson possessed the 
physical attributes which give scope to the sculptor, we 
fancy that Mr. Ilamo Thorneycroft, for example, could 


create statues in the case of which even the fastidious 


? 
ie 


Lord Rosebery would desire no Gadarene miracle 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘Sarah Bernhardt 
of attention throughout the week, 
not reach the 


has been the centre 
and if the takings at the Renaissance do 
maximum the season through it will not be for want of a 
colossal advertisement of the theatre and its “star.” It 
paper without finding the 
The actress 


has been impossible to open a 
principal columns devoted to Bernhardtiana. 

° ° ae 1 ates ~ M > 7 72 
has been interviewed, her friends have been interviewed, 
pages have been printed from the memoirs she is pre- 


paring, anecdotes about her have abounded, her Jaiis et 
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gestes since she was a baby in atms have been chronicled 
with Boswellian minuteness and in the true Boswellian 
spirit of hero-worship. Perhaps the apotheosis has been 
overdone: it has certainly been done very thoroughly. 
One has looked in vain among the prodigious output of 
articles for a sober, critical estimate of the actress, for such 
a discriminating, malicious notice of her great, but perhaps 
not impeccable, talent as M. Jules Lemaitre, for example, 
could write to perfection. It is just possible that some- 
thing of this sort will be supplied us when the fever of 
enthusiasm has subsided. We love to see the chastening 
of our idols on occasion, and, with respect to Sarah 
Bernhardt, there are good judges here of much the same 
way of thinking as the author of your article of a week or 
two back. One slight discordant note there was in con- 
nection with the banquet : the subscribers numbered only 
three actors—MM. Silvain, Esquier and Fenoux—and 
one actress, Mme. Amel. The attitude of “the profession,” 
it may be recalled, was precisely the same in the case of 
the recent banquet in honour of Mounet-Sully. It is 
easier for a man to be a prophet in his own country than 
for an actor to disarm the jealousy of his comrades, At 
any rate mutual admiration societies will never be the 
bane of the theatrical world. 





‘I reap the statement in one of your daily papers that 
Sarah Bernhardt made her début in Francois Coppée’s play 
Le Passant. I am able to say on the authority of M. 
Coppée himself that this isincorrect. Before the author of 
Le Passant agreed to la grande Sarah that was to be being 
given a part in his piece he had been struck on several 
occasions at the Odéon by the excellence of her acting. 
He had seen her in a revival of Kean in Adolphe Belot’s 
play Le Crime de la rue de la Paix and in Jules Lacroix’s 
version of King Lear. Moreover, before she was engaged 
at the Odéon, Sarah played at the Porte-Saint-Martin 
under an assumed name inthe Biche au Bois, in which she 
sang a duet with Mme. Ugalde. Aurélien Scholl relates 
that it was at this period that he made the acquaintance of 
the débutante. ‘The occasion was a lunch at a friend’s 
house. Scholl asked the young actress what line she was 
going to adopt. On her reply that she intended to devote 
herself to tragedy, the great journalist was horror-struck 
and insisted that tragedy was played out, that it had died 
with Rachel. “On peut la ressusciter,’ Sarah answered 
calmly. Her least fervent admirers will not deny that 
she has gone a long way towards making good her word. 





‘To come to politics, a lively discussion is in progress as 
to whether M. Félix Faure would accept an invitation to 
St. Petersburg were the Tsar to ask him to pay him a visit. 
All sorts of exalted personages—as exalted personages go 
amongst us—have given their opinion on this momentous 
question. On the whole the position appears to be fairly 
simple, though there isa slight chance that the lawyers 
will succeed in complicating it. It appears that there is 
no text forbidding the President to journey out of France, 
but at the same time it is impossible to find chapter and 
verse authorising him to travel abroad. The contingency 
in a word was not foreseen and in consequence not pro- 
vided for by the framers of the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution is having a bad time of it all round just now. Its 
3ins of commission we have ceased to number, and at 
present we are discovering its sins of omission. However 
it might have been thought that there would have been no 
opposition to the talked of déplacement of the President. 
This is not the case. The extreme Radicals and the 
Socialists are up in arms against the project. The pretext 
they offer for their attitude is the fear they profess to 
entertain of the undue magnifying of the Presidential office 
and of the corruption of the manners of the Republican 
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chief magistrate by Imperial and evil communications. All 
this is not very serious, and the truth is that those hostile 
to the journey are influenced in reality by a general desire 
to be disagreeable to the President, whom they do not love. 
It would be a strange thing if their opposition were to 
prove effective. If the chance come it is to be expected 
that M. Félix Faure will be allowed to leave his country 
for his country’s good. 


‘Tuanks to Radical and Socialist obstruction all chance 
of the Budget being voted before the end of the year has 
practically disappeared. Last year, when M. Bourgeois 
was in office, the Chamber was told that the early settle- 
ment of the national finances was a patriotic duty, and the 
Moderates were called upon to abstain from opposition in 
the interest of the country. Being mild-mannered men 
of a certain honesty of purpose they obeyed. In office 
themselves this season they have put the same request to 
the Radicals who have, of course, declined to pay the 
slightest heed to so obviously unreasonable a demand. At 
every turn and corner the Opposition troops lie in wait for 
the Government. The successive thrashings administered 
them have not in the least damped their ardour for this 
guerrilla warfare. Indeed, the Moderates are reduced to 
admitting that their enemies possess the virtue of not 
knowing when they are beaten. 





‘Ir would now seem to be tolerably certain that an 
extraordinary credit of some magnitude will shortly be 
asked for the purpose of augmenting the navy. The 
decision has been come to under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. ‘The first hint we had of what was in the wind, 
was an announcement that M. Edouard l.ockroy had 
asked to be heard in secret by the Budget Committee, 
his object being, it was understood, to prove the insuffi- 
ciency of our naval forces and the absolute necessity of 
devoting at once important sums to building purposes. 
All things considered M. Lockroy moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform. For six months in the 
Bourgeois Cabinet he was Minister of Marine. During 
that period, far from acting as if money was what 
was wanted at the Rue Royale, he directed his entire 
energy towards making economies. As soon as_ he 
was relieved of the responsibility of office the truth 
appears to have flashed upon him, and he indited a book 
intended to show that the French navy is in a most parlous 
plight from lack of funds. However, whatever may be 
thought of his mode of proceeding, it looks as if he 
made out a fairly strong case before the Budget Com- 
mittee, since the Government have been brought to admit 
the necessity of something being done, though without 
committing themselves yet as to what. It will not be 
till after the Christmas recess that the Cabinet proposals 
will be made public, and when the statement comes it may 
be supposed that it will be the signal for a counter mani- 
festation on your side of the Channel. And there will be 
joy among the taxpayers of both countries.’ 


IN THE CITY 


pti still characterises the stock markets, and 
it is curious that while existing securities are neglected 
there should be such a rush of new undertakings seeking 
subscriptions from the public. ‘Trade is undoubtedly good, 
as is demonstrated by the substantial increases in our 
exports of metals and machinery, and the lack of animatiot 
in Stock Exchange securities is largely due to the dis 
trust of investments in foreign countries. The event 
of the week has of course been the message of Presi- 
dent Cleveland to Congress, and although he treats our 
difference with Venezuela as if it were as good as settled we 
cannot forget the panic which he created by his utter- 
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ances on the subject only a year ago. ‘Then, too, his state- 
ment that if Spain cannot restore tranquillity in Cuba 
within a reasonable period the United States will have to 
step in—although the situation in Cuba has improved 
and his tone is far more statesmanlike than in the 
case of Venezuela last year—is not quite reassuring. 
The one thing which encouraged investors to touch 
American securities was the idea that the country 
was outside the ken of foreign complications, and 
this was a certain counterpoise to the possibility of 
dishonesty in the management of the railways where the 
bulk of English capital is invested. Now, however, by the ex- 
traordinarily wide construction which is placed upon the old 
theory of America for the Americans, it has become only too 
evident that the United States may become involved in a 
war with ourselves or Spain or some other European nationat 
any moment, and in consequence American securities have 
lost one of their chief attractions. The effect, in short, 
of the Venezuelan Message of President Cleveland in 
December last has been far greater than is realised by 
Americans, who looked upon it merely as a political move 
to curry favour with the Jingoes. The feeling among 
English investors is now undoubtedly to sell their holdings 
of American securities so soon as they can do so without a 
loss, and especially is this the case, so far as we can learn, 
among banks and insurance companies, which hold the best 
classofsound Americaninvestments. That weagree with this 
sentiment we are far from saying, for under existing con- 
ditions, with the fixed charges on the bankrupt railways 
scaled down, and fresh money put into them, their first 
mortgage bonds are really better than ever; while the 
prospect of a period of improved trade makes it probable 
that their earnings will be larger. None the less, so long 
as the present attitude prevails among the English public, 
the appreciation in values of American securities, which 
otherwise would occur, will be slow in coming; and the 
expected boom on Mr. M‘Kinley’s election looks like being 
along way off, 

The report of the Peruvian Corporation was published 
too late for notice in last week’s issue, but the interests of 
the bondholders and shareholders have been so seriously 


jeopardised that we need not apologise for going back to 


it. When the corporation was formed in 1890 the com- 
mittee of Peruvian bondholders estimated that there would 
be an immediately available revenue of £366,000, made up 
of £126,000 profits from the railways, £80,000 Government 
annuity and £160,000 from sales of guano. The report con- 
tinued,‘ On the completion of the five railways which will in 
all probability be accomplished within three or four years, the 
concessions enumerated may reasonably be expected to yield 
the following results: Railway profits, £546,000; Bolivian 
Railway, £100,000 ; Government annuity, £80,000 ; Guano 
sales, £200,000 ; Total, £926,000.’ In addition, profits were 
anticipated from the enormous land grants given to the 
Corporation and the Silver mines of Cerro de Pasco. Now 
what is the actual result after six years? A total revenue 
of £145,196 for the year ended June 30 last, of 
which £96,312 came from the railways, and £48,047 
from guano sales. It is difficult to conceive a more 
startling difference between promise and_ performance 
than is shown by a comparison of these figures. After 
making every allowance for the fall in exchange and _ for 
difficulties in connection with the shipment of guano there 
can be only one opinion—that there must be gross mis- 
management somewhere. ‘The Government is not paying 


the annuity, it equally has not paid for the services ren- 
(ered by the railways during the Revolution; and the 
Cerro de Paseo Mines Concession has been cancelled by 
We have nothing to say in palliation of 
the corruption and dishonesty of the Peruvian Legis- 


Congress, 
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Jature, but we do say that the Corporation has been 
directed on hopelessly wrong lines from the com- 
mencement. It has been clear for years that the Cor- 
poration possesses little or no prestige in Peru, and that 
its efforts in constructing railways have not earned the 
gratitude of the people or the Government. It has been 
attempted to control the vast interests of the company by 
a Board—and not altogether a first-class one—resident in 
London. No influential Peruvians have been induced to 
form a iocal Committee, and the Corporation has never 
yet obtained the services of an efficient administrator in 
Peru. Under these circumstances the gradual decay of 
the Corporation can scarcely be wondered at, and unless a 
radical change takes place in its methods of administration 
the end is not hard to predict. We hope that the position 
will be brought home to the directors at the Meeting on 
December 17th, for it is a scandal that a company with 
the potentialities which the Corporation undoubtedly 
possesses, should have been allowed to drift into its 
present wretched condition. 

Fears of a general strike have depressed the stocks of 
the goods-carrying English Railways, but Brighton A and 
South-Eastern deferred have advanced, and both seem 
likely to improve further. Judging by the traffics to date 
the dividend for the whole year on Brighton deferred will 
be at least 7) per cent., and if that amount is deducted 
from the price of the stock it will be found that the yield 
is just £4 5s. per cent. at the current quotation. In the 
foreign market there has been a sharp recovery in Spanish 
on the announcement of the death of the Cuban leader, 
Maceo, but it is hard to find much basis for the rise in view 
of the straits in which the Spanish Exchequer has been 
placed. Among the South American group Argentines, 
Chilians, and Brazilians have improved—the first notwith- 
standing that the suggested resumption of payments in full 
on the debt has fallen through. 

There is a slightly better tendency in the mining market 
but there are still plenty of sellers of African shares the 
moment any substantial rise takes place. For November 
the gold output of the Rand came to 201,1130z. which is 
an increase of 12240z. on October and an increase of 
5895o0z. on the figures of November 1895. The return of 
the Indian mines for last month was again very good, 
showing an improvement of 5980z. over October and an 
increase of 60140z. as compared with November 1895, 
It is stated that the Mysore will shortly begin to crush 
richer ore than that which it has recently been treating, 
and the output in the future is expected to be larger than 
ever before. West Australians remain out of favour 
though the news is rather favourable than otherwise 
Thus the Report of Mainland Consols show that 1372 
tons have been crushed fora yield of 61100z. exclusive 
of tailings, and so far from the reef having pinched 
out the directors have ordered thirty more stamps. 
Again, the Wealth of Nations Company ‘s declared to 
have £30,000 of working capital still in hand and 
95,000 tons of ore in sight, of which 40,000 tons are 
ready for stoping and only await a sufficient supply of 
water to be treated. 

At the moment of issue we are informed that the shares 
of the Northern Territories Gold Fields of Australia, 
Limited, stand at a premium. The company was incor- 
porated in July to take over from the Northern Territories 
Syndicate six groups of gold mines in the northern territory 
of South Australia. The Northern Territories Syndicate not 
only took its purchase price in shares, but also provided 
275,000 as working capital. The capital consists of £300,000 
in £1 shares, of which 295,000 fully paid-up shares are now 
offered for subscription at £3 per share. The Government 
reports of crushings seem of a favourable character. 
2 
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THE PASSING OF THE CHAIN PIER 
()*" by one the old landmarks disappear, bringing 

home to us that, whatever else the changing of the 
old order may do, it does not make for beauty. The piers 
of our watering-places have many grateful qualities: they 
afford the marine parader all the delights of sea-faring— 
the appetising air, the thirst-compelling spray, the in- 
vigorating ozone—without the concomitants so disquieting 
to the stomach of a landsman who goes down to the sea in 
ships. But, with the solitary exception of Brighton Chain 
Pier, they have never appealed to an esthetic eye. Old 
things are best, even when we descend to so humble an 
institution as a pier, and the most critical detractor of 
London’s great sea-suburb, with its dreary stretches of 
barrack-like mansions and its excruciating apotheosis of 
vulgarity, the Pavilion, has a good word for the graceful 
curves and dainty outlines of the Chain Pier. In old days, 
when a pier was merely a_ glorified landing-stage, 
necessitated by the shallowness of a bathers’ shore, and 
had not developed into an amphibious music-hall with 
slot-machines and fly-bitten buffets, more attention was 
paid to the sightliness of an aristocratic resort than can 
be lavished upon a trippers’ paradise. The degeneration 
of Brighton is a byword, but no outward and visible sign 
thereof is more conspicuous than the sacrifice of an edifice 
so lively with associations or so instinct with lordly 
memories as the old Chain Pier. 

It had indeed exceeded the span of years allotted 
to human structures by the Psalmist, but with a prudent 
attention to elementary repairs and a few ordinary pre- 
cautions against the encroachments of the feredo, there is 
no reason why its life should not have been prolonged 
for many a long year, neither laborious nor sorrowful. 
Parsimonious vandals preferred to court, however, a prema- 
ture decline and, recognising at length irretrievable decrepi- 
tude, begrudged even the tribute of natural obsequies. 
But the old pier has taken its own and a glorious ven- 
geance. Seeking in a hurricane the violent grave, which 
its spirit must have loved, among the waves which had 
been the playfellows of a lifetime, it battered and broke 
the rivals, preferred by a vulgar generation, and spread 
consternation throughout the whole ungrateful town. 
Thereby Brighton suffers a sea-change and her ancient 
glory finally departs. 

Early in the century no less than fifty coaches a day 
connected Brighton with the metropolis, conveying a very 
different caste of visitors from those who now throng the 
week-end excursion-trains. Brighton was then a favourite 
avenue to the Continent, and we have it on record that the 
owners of rowing-boats resented the erection of a pier as 
an infringement of their traffic with out-going and in- 
coming vessels. ‘These vested interests were not, however, 
suffered to stand in the way of the public will, and to 
enumerate all the well-known people who have frequented 
the Chain Pier during the last seventy-three years, would 
be to compile a visitors’ book for the town. George IV,, 
as might be expected from the parent of the un- 
speakable Pavilion, did not take kindly to the redeeming 
feature of his Brighton. He not only declined to attend 
the opening ceremony and compelled the Dukes of York 
and Clarence to plead previous engagements, but when he 
spent two months at Brighton in 1823-4, he contented 
himself with one unappreciative glance from his coach at 
the end of his visit. He never once walked on the pier, 


but preferred that the Old Steyne should maintain its 
vogue as a fashionable resort. And this though the pier 
had duly testified its joy upon his arrival by elaborate 
illuminations, consisting of sixteen thousand lamps of many 
colours, and fiery legends to the glory of the House of 
Brunswick, which, for people who liked that kind of thing, 
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were pronounced to be just the kind of thing that 
such people would like. The Duke of Clarence was, 
however, permitted to land there on his way back from 
Dieppe in 1829, and Queen Victoria followed his 
example in 1843 on the occasion of her only visit to 
Brighton, on her way from France to Belgium. Other 
visitors, whose traditions have been preserved, include 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte before he had become ‘the 
man of December ;’ Isabella of Spain, after she had ceased 
to enjoy the title of Queen among her countrymen ; Don 
Juan, the father of the present Head of the House of 
Bourbon ; the late Shah and Queen Emma of the Sand- 
wich Islands; Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, and Arch- 
bishop ‘Tait of Canterbury ; Lord Palmerston and the first 
Sir Robert Peel; William Black and Harrison Ainsworth, 
novelists ; and Mr. Gladstone, who left his haunts at the 
Lion Mansion to turn the scale of the Pier weighing- 
machine at 12st. Qlb. Sydney Smith was a frequent lounger 
there, and has recorded his ridicule of a local bigwig, 
known as the Master of the Ceremonies. ‘ /Vho he is,’ 
the passage runs, ‘I know not; but I am certain what he 
is. . . . It could be no one else. He pointed out his toes 
like a dancing-master; but carried his head like a 
potentate. . . . Sure that in following him I was treading 
in the steps of greatness, I went on to the Pier, and there 
I was confirmed in my conviction of his eminence ; for I 
observed him look first over the right side and then over 
the left, with an expression of serene satisfaction spread- 
ing over his countenance, which said, as plainly as if he 
had spoken to the sea aloud, “ That is right. You are low- 
tide at present; but never mind, in a couple of hours | 
shall make you high-tide again.” ’ 

A less welcome guest was a water-spout, described as 
resembling a large cistern suspended in the air, with the 
water pouring from it. Coming into contact with the pier- 
head, it had the grace to divide into two parts and join 
again on the other side. After visiting the bathing- 
machines and the Parade, it got wind of a race meeting, 
and went off over the hills to destroy the thimble-riggers’ 
booths, leaving the pier uninjured. Other storms were not 
so respectful and, despite the usual professions of the pier’s 
promoters that it was constructed to withstand any fury of 
the elements, it lost the third platform in 1855, at the age 
of ten, and again the same weak link three years later, 
The first of these mishajs served to demonstrate that the 
Pier had already acquired a place in the hearts of the 
inhabitants, for a house-to-house collection was made and 
over £1200 subscribed to repair the damage, surely a 
unique display of tenderness for the pockets of a thriving 
public company. Another attempt was made in 18356 to 
repair the pier at the expense of the same publie spirit, but 
the inhabitants pleaded hard times, and the company 
proved well able to fend for itself. It had begun by paying 
a dividend of seven and a half per cent., but this could not 
be maintained after the novelty had worn off, and of late 
years it was completely eclipsed in popularity by its ungainly 
rival to the West. 

The effects of last week’s gale will doubtless say very 
little to the rude crowds for whom modern Brighton is a 
happy hunting-ground ; but there must be many who are 
old enough to have known and loved the queen of the 
watering-places when her simplicity was yet undeflowered, 
and whose sentimental natures will mourn the loss of an 
old friend. To them Brighton without her promontory 
of airy chains will present as shocking an apparition as 
that of a toothless crone in the place of a fresh and 
blushing bride; and any affection they may continue to 
cherish for the mutilated town will be but the ghost of 
bygone memories, which may still hover among the waves 
that are the appropriate sepulchre of the old Chain Pier. 
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GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 


V.—RAYNES PARK 


NHE conditions of the golfer’s pure and unalloyed bliss 
‘| are to be found only on those seaside courses where, 
in ‘rain or shine’ alike, mud, which is the product of clay 
or loam, is never present. Elsewhere and inland his bliss 
is varied in degree. Of metropolitan greens, there are 
those that play kindly, comparatively speaking, after a 
deluge, and there are those that heavy rain reduces to 
a pulp; and of these latter, it needs to be confessed, is 
the course of Raynes Park. But, as the charitable old 
Scots lady said of her prospective son-in-law, ‘he’s a 
drunkard, a thief, and a spendthrift—but ye canna hae a 
perfections ’: so, while we admit a qualification of the ex 
cellence of Raynes Park, in that it suffers rain but badly, 
still the course has peculiar merits fully equivalent to its 
redemption. ‘There is probably no course, either inland or 
within sound of the sea, that has its putting-greens so 
wonderfully guarded. This is its distinctive feature ; and, 
by consequence, the golfer who is playing his approach 
stroke ill must inevitably come wofully to grief, no matter 
how faultlessly he may be achieving the rest of the com- 
plex business that goes to make up golf. The course 
consists of the park itself and sundry outlying little pad- 
docks defined from the park proper always by a hedge, 
and in several cases by a stream as well; and it is by 
taking advantage of this disposition of the ground, by 
pitching the holes and putting-greens on these little off- 
lying paddocks, and by playing from the park into them, 
that the peculiar feature of the course is obtained. For 
other holes, those in the open park land, where natural 
hazards have not been found to guard the greens, their 
place has been supplied by artificial bunkers, occasionally 
of the most mountainous elevation. The putting-greens 
are very good—in summer very keen, in winter very slow— 
but a wise golfer, who has an alternative, will not frequent 
Raynes Park in winter unless the weather be dry, which 
seldom occurs. ‘I'he lies through the green are good too, 
for the course is kept exceedingly well, and for some of 
their excellence an ingenious device is responsible. The 
cart that does the turfing and other necessary business on 
the course goes about, not on wheels, but on rollers, thus 
rolling wherever it goes. It is a device that may be com- 
mended to the committee of every club whose green is 
fairly level. The lengths of the holes leave something to 
be desired. Many of them are of the levelling ‘drive and 
iron shot’ distance ; but at Raynes Park this greatly con- 
demned measure has more justification than elsewhere, for 
it may well be argued that putting-greens so very shrewdly 
guarded are scarcely accessible to ordinary golfing powers 
with a long approach shot. Enough is demanded of the 
normal golfer in asking him to approach them with his 
iron or mashie. ‘here are cases, when the ground is very 
hard and keen, where a long driver may find the bunkers 
obnoxious to his best-struck tee-shot ; but this will happen 
only after a long spell of sunshine and drought. 

‘aynes Park is convenient enough—only a station be- 
yond Wimbledon. The club-house, which supplies all the 
golfers highest needs, is within ten minutes walk of the 
‘tation; and the course is private property, where the 
member may break the Sabbath to his heart's content, 
\ pond, which dries up in summer, will receive a topped 
ee-shot to the first hole; but the most moderate drive 
will clear it, and the hole may be approached, over a high- 
banked bunker, with the iron. <A single drive should take 
the player to the second green, and the third is again a 
drive and pitch over a steep bunker. At the fourth the 
characteristic features of the course are in evidence. If 
the drive be topped, a bunker catches it; sliced, it is in a 
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fence ; pulled, trees stimy the approach. But correctly 
played, it leaves an approach over a fence and stream into 
a triangular corner between the stream and the railway 
hedge. Then you tee in the paddock and drive out into 
the park, again approaching with the iron over a steep 
bunker-face. Two good shots and pitch, over a stream 
and short of a fence, will take you to the sixth; and for 
the seventh you drive along a narrow meadow behind the 
caddies’ place. Error on either side means disaster, but a 
good shot leaves an approach again over the stream and 
short of a fence beyond, requiring great accuracy. Then 
follows a drive out into the park and pitch over a raised 
bunker, and for the next hole you yet again come back to 
a paddock green, with drive and long iron approach. The 
tenth is a good hole. Your drive is from the paddock, out 
on to the park, but the green lies back in a corner of the 
park and is guarded in front by a made bunker, and on the 
right by the bounding stream and fence; it is barely 
possible to reach the hole, with a sliced shot, in two. A 
less heroic, but safer counsel, is to play along the park 
with the second and be content to pitch your third on the 
green. Next comes a drive out into the park, followed by 
another drive which will scarcely take you home, and may 
rather put you into peril of an insignificant bunker guarding 
the green. The hole is not so much amiss in five. The next 
should be a three, with a strong cleek shot over a high- 
built bunker. And now youstrike right along the western 
limit of the park, with two full shots followed by a pitch 
over higher bunkers than have ever before been raised by 
the hand of man. Then, turning along the southern 
boundary, comes a drive and iron shot hole of no great 
interest. The fifteenth is better and rather longer, and 
trees help the bunker in protecting the green. The six- 
teenth, a rough repetition of the last two in point of length, 
is made interesting by a pond on the left-hand line of 
approach and a road before the hole ; and the penultimate 
hole, with drive and strong iron approach should again be 
achieved in four, though a sloping green makes the putting 
difficult. The home hole finishes the course with one of 
those characteristic pitches, over a fence into a paddock 
and is well done in four. 

Thus there are many holes of the levelling length, but 
again there are many of excellent distance; and the 
‘levellers’ have always the peculiar interest of their 
severcly guarded greens. It is a course on which accurate 
play in the approaches is rewarded with a heavy premium. 
It has been the arena of some good professional golf and 
affords a severe and just test of merit. 

Horace Hurcuinson, 


OUR ENGLISH EPIC 


\ ESTMINSTER School has given many distinguished 

pupils to the world, famous alike amongst men 
who act and men who write. Her literary roll-call is 
especially strong. Poets like Ben Jonson and_ saintly 
George Herbert, glorious Dryden and melancholy Cowley, 
witty Matt Prior and gentle Cowper, are stars for any 
school to boast. And the ancient college of St. Peter can 
lay claim to the greatest of English historians, the clearest 
of English philosophers, and the wittiest of English 
preachers in Gibbon, Locke and South. A name far less 
known, but perhaps hardly less deserving, is to resound 
within her ancient walls next Tuesday. ‘That day is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Hakluyt 
Society, and its members propose to do honour alike to 
themselves and the man in whose memory they are gathered 
together by a collective visit to Richard Hakluyt’s old 
school and an address on his school-life in the morning, to 
be followed by a dinner and an address on the half- 
century’s work of the Society in the evening. It may 
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seem to the general reader, who is, one fears, only familiar 
with Hakluyt’s name, and perhaps scarcely with that, that 
this celebration is chiefly of interest to the members of the 
Society themselves. Of the man Richard Hakluyt himself 
few of us could say off hand how he lived, or why, three 
centuries afterwards, people should still think it worth 
while to do him honour. It is commonly understood that 
he was a geographer, and compiled voyages : some few 
have even gone so far as to penetrate to the dusty folios 
in which his life-work is enshrined, too often mouldcring 
upon inaccessible bookshelves or snapped up and trans- 
ported by the American millionaires who cannot read the 
black-letter but have heard that the work treats of the be- 
ginnings of their native land. It is true that Hakluyt’s 
life contains little of general interest in these days, when 
the smallest shred of gossip about a living John Jones out- 
weighs more than one classic biography, and a ‘snappy’ 
interview with a tenth-rate actress finds many more readers 
than one of Walton’s Lives. Hakluyt was born in 1555 
and died in the same year as Shakespeare ; he was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church, became chaplain to the 
Paris embassy, a friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, and a pre- 
bendary of Westminster Abbey, where he was buried. 
That is all we need remember about the outer life of the 
man. What we care for chiefly is that his bent was always 
to geographical study. 
At Westminster, where little poets strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 


young Hakluyt spent his spare time in devouring all the 
traveller's tales that he could lay hands on. Many a boy has 
found the same source of deep enjoyment since, and often 
with Hakluyt’s own aid. The lives and narratives of the 
great explorers are like the torches which Roman horse- 
men handed from one to another in their headlong race : 
the struggles of one generation have kindled the enthu- 
siasm of the next, and we find regular successions like 
that of Campbell, Livingstone and Thomson, to name a 
Scottish instance. Happily for the world, however, 
Hakluyt’s bent was towards writing history rather than 
making it. England had so many adventurers in the 
Elizabethan times that one more could have made little 
difference, but to have lost Hakluyt the chronicler would 
have been as bad for the world as if Gibbon’s militia experi- 
ences had fired his blood and sent him into a marching 
regiment, to throw away his unequalled possibilities 
against the French muskets at Minden or Ticonderoga. 
There are few books in the world so full of charm to the 
lucky few who know them, or that ought to be more 
precious to a patriotic Englishman, than the scarce and 
expensive volumes of The Principal Navigations, ] oyages, 
Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation, which is 
both a compendium of English travel ia its most adven- 
turous spring-time and, as Mr. Froude has happily phrased 
it, the true prose epic of Elizabethan England. 

In the days of Elizabeth the study of geography was 
very far from being the somewhat severe and scientific 
business which Petermann and his followers rightly make 
of it to-day. The scientific geographer, as distinguished 
from the explorer, was almost unconceived: perhaps 
Hakluyt was the first specimen of the kind, and he was 
mainly an editor and chronicler, not a generaliser or 
abstracter. (Geography was then the chosen abode of the 
Romance of Science, which has nowadays mostly taken 
refuge in physics, chemistry, electricity, or the Fourth 
Dimension. There is hardly any part of the earth now 
left behind the veil : the North Pole is only being sought 
for the sake of form and in the interests of the ll 
papers ; Africa has been partitioned until nothing new is 
Jeft to keep the old tag alive; and the supposed Antarctic 
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continent represents almost the only unsolved riddle of the 
painful earth, But in the sixteenth century matters were 
widely different. The old geography of Ptolemy, with 
which men had been content for more than a thousand 
home-keeping years, had been once for all shattered by 
the westward-pointing prows of Columbus's tiny barks, 
though it tock long enough for men to recognise that 
this was so. In place of the old orderly maps, in 
which though elephants might occasionally take the 
place of towns, there was no puzzling void for fancy to 
roam at large in, were the new-fangled globes, which 
showed half the world to be literally a ¢erra incognita. 
The new maps, indeed, had a strong family resemblance 
to the famous horn which Salvation Yeo gave to Amyas 
Leigh at Bideford, whereon ‘displayed themselves cities 
and harbours, dragons and elephants, whales which fought 
with sharks, plate ships of Spain, islands with apes and 
palm-trees, each with its name over-written, and here and 
there, “There is gold”; and again, “Much gold and 
silver.” ’ Perhaps their most striking distinction from the 
old maps was that the way to these enchanting scenes and 
marvels lay not, as of yore, through a long, wearisome and 
dangerous overland pilgrimage, but across the free ocean, 
the English heritage to which the Spaniard and the 
Portugal had laid such an unwarrantable claim. ‘That was 
why Englishmen, who had shown small disposition for 
exploration in earlier years, burst into such a fever of 
travel and discovery in the well-named ‘spacious days’ of 
Elizabeth. Perhaps their motives were not purely scientific 
nor wholly disinterested. ‘Visions of galleons loaded to 
the brim with pearls and diamonds and ingots of silver,’ 
says Green, ‘dreams of E] Dorados where all was of gold, 
threw a haze of prodigality and profusion over the imagi- 
nation of the meanest seaman.’ Yet the true adventurous 
spirit which makes men dare and die for a mere sense of 
honour was still more widely diffused. The explorer took 
his life in his hand, for the Spaniards of whom he knew 
were outdone in terror by the prodigies which he guessed, 
based on the stories of all travellers from Herodotus to 
Cortes. Othello’s experiences of ‘ Anthropophagi and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders’ were the 
mildest that each sailor in western seas expected for him- 
self. A hundred causes combined to shape the Eliza- 
bethan adventurers into such stuff as the comrades of 
Tennyson’s Ulysses, ‘one equal temper of heroic hearts’ ; 
and many an all but forgetten hero survives in Hakluyt’s 
pages to prove that he too was worthy to bear the noble 
motto of Sir Humphry Gilbert, and like him to live and 
die in this mind: ‘that he is not worthy to live at all that, 
for fear or danger of death, shunneth his country’s service 
and his own honour, seeing that death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue immortal, wherefore in this behalf 
mutare vel timere sperno.’ 

It was men of this calibre and this resolve whose actions 
Richard Hakluyt devoted his life to recording. It is n0 
wonder that his great work, with its chronicle of more 
than two hundred of their voyages, has always been a most 
precious storehouse of inspiration and the raw material of 
romance to the comparatively few who know it well. Mr. 
Froude, in one of his most charming essays, has praised the 
book so well that we may be excused for desiring to use 
no other language than his. Hakluyt, as we have already 
said, is to him the true epic of the modern English nation, 
and the epic, not of kings or princes, but of the great heart 
of the people. 
1852, ‘not the songs of Homer himself, which would be 
read among us with more enthusiastic interest than these 


‘We can conceive nothing,’ he wrote in 


plain massive tales; and a people’s edition of them i 
these days, when the writings of Ainsworth and Eugene 
Sue circulate in tens of thousands, would perhaps be the 
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most blessed antidote which could be bestowed upon us. 
The heroes themselves were the men of the people—the 
Joneses, the Smiths, the Drakes, the Davises; and no 
courtly pen, with the one exception of Raleigh, lent its 
olish or its varnish to set them off. In most cases the 
captain himself, or his clerk or servant, or some unknown 
entleman volunteer sat down and chronicled the voyage 
which he had shared; and thus inorganically arose a 
collection of writings which, with all their simplicity, are 
for nothing more striking than for the high moral beauty, 
warmed with natural feeling, which displays itself through 
all their pages.’ It is nothing less than a national disgrace 
that no serious attempt has been made in the last fifty years 
to give effect to this appeal, which is none the less valid 
to-day that other names have to be substituted for those of 
Sue and Ainsworth. Some snippets of Hakluyt’s work, 
notably in Mr. kK. J. Payne’s excellent volume, have been 
published and the Hakluyt Society has produced more or 
less scholarly editions of many detached voyages. But the 
latter are too few and too costly for the average book- 
buyer, and they scarcely represent Hakluyt’s work in its 
entirety. This has only once been reprinted, and the 
edition of 1809-11 was limited to three hundred and 
twenty-five copies, so that its price now is at least ten 
pounds. We cannot but thin that, in days when there is 
so lively an interest in our navy, a publisher who would 
give us a complete Hakluyt at a reasonable price in handy 
octavo volumes would find his reward not alone in the 
consciousness of having done a worthy patriotic action. 
We are confident that Hakluyt only needs to be accessible 
in order to be as popular as he was in the seventeenth 
century, when so many copies of his great book were 
literally thumbed to death. The task, perhaps, is one of 
some magnitude, yet the work which has been done 
single-handed by Dr. Grosart or Professor Arber far 
exceeds it. If no publisher will immortalise himself by 
taking the risk the Hakluyt Society could find no better 
way of signalising its jubilee than by a complete edition of 
Hakluyt for the general reader. The work might be 
spread over several years, say in quarterly volumes at six 
shillings. We are much mistaken if several thousands of 
persons would not gladly spend a pound a year on 
dignifying their bookshelves with the most delightful 
collection of true romances of the sea which is extant 
in any language—the prose Odyssey of the English- 
speaking race. 


THE FISHERMAN OF CHARCOMBE 
I. 

i little seaside place of Charcombe is, and always 

has been, the retreat, the home, the chosen resi- 
dence, of gentlewomen. They gravitate there naturally. 
(Quite as naturally the other sex stay away. For reasons 
of their own ladies with daughters do not take them 
there. The residents are for the most part maiden ladies 
or widows with a competence. ‘!hey can afford a villa with 
two maids and all the things which belong to the life of a 
Sentlewoman. They are all quiet and well-bred ladies: 
they do not cultivate scandal, and their gossip, though 
abundant, is mild and harmless. 

Ina word, the whole place is harmless—oh, how harmless ! 
Dull—oh, how dull! Like nuns, they have no amuse- 
nents and want none: like nuns, they have no change and 
want none, 

their residence is on the cliff. Below, in the hollow 
*rmed by the receding cliff, is the little fishing town 
where the men sometimes display to these good ladies the 
really brutal passions of the male persuasion. They get 
see they fight; they use language which is revolting 

Cleate ears, ‘They have wives who are in every sense 
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their mates; their daughters, too, are worthy of their 
sires. And though the place is small, with not many 
boats, it is full of life—much too full of nature for the dear 
ladies on the cliff. 

Alas! whither can woman retreat to avoid the Fates ? 
One woman, at least, thought that by coming here she 
would be able to bring up her boy free from the contami- 
nations and the temptations of the world. He was the 
only ‘young gentleman’ in the place. There was no one 
to lead him into roughness or into coarseness. Yet, mark 
what happened! He found his way down to the beach ; 
he made the acquaintance, without his mother suspecting 
it in the least, of these rough fisher-folk ; he went out in 
their boats ; he learned to manage the big brown sails, 
and to haul in the net bursting with the silvery scales; he 
became a boatman by a kind of genius. As for work of 
other kind, he did none. Successive curates took him in 
hand, but in vain; no one had authority by reason of 
thwacks to persuade him, as Shagpat was persuaded ; he 
never learned anything. 

His mother looked on, vaguely hoping that he would 
before long take to his books. She was not rich; it was 
necessary that her son should have a profession ; besides, 
the eyes of the Terrace were upon the only young man in 
the place. The ladies talked about him a great deal. 
It was quite understcod that Harold was to have a career, 
a distinguished career. Nobody, on the other hand, realised 
that a distinguished career only comes to those who have 
been trained and have worked for it. Nor did any one 
venture to define his career. If you think of it, there are 
so many careers. Never was a time in which distinguished 
careers were so common. If one line does not tempt a 
young gentleman of genius, why not try another? I 
don’t know that the boy really had any ambitions of 
the kind ; but he had never been to a public school or any 
school at all. He was, therefore, quite ignorant of many 
things which other boys understand, besides Latin and 
Greek ; and, in fact, he never thought much of these things, 

The time came when he must go to the University. 
He went; he at once displayed the amazing strength 
which he had acquired among his friends the fishermen. 
He was seized by the captain of the boat club, and it was 
discovered by the lecturers that he knew nothing. The 
end was natural. After repeated ploughs, the authorities 
requested him to become an unattached student. He, 
therefore, resolved to try some other line of distinction, 
and went down. 

Let us not too closely pursue the course of disappointment 
and defeat. If you don’t know anything and can pass no 
examination you suffer from disabilities worse than those 
of the Catholics under George the First. 

He stood in the garden looking out over the cliff upon 
the sea, the little fleet of fishing-boats standing out. His 
mother sat on a garden bench, her eyes full of tears. 

‘It’s no use, my dear mother,’ he said. ‘They make 
fellows who can’t pass anything shepherds and cowboys. 
I’m not going to be either a shepherd or a cowboy.’ 

‘My dear boy, you tear my heart. What can I do for 
you ?? 

‘You can do nothing for me. It’s a beast of a world 
when there's no chance for a man except through examina- 
tions. I’ve tried them all. What next?’ 

‘Indeed, my dear boy, I cannot tell.’ 

‘Mother, look here ’—he still gazed out to sea following 
the fishing-boats—‘ there is one line which would suit me 
down to the ground——light work, pleasant work, good pay, 
no examination.’ 

‘What is it, Harold ?’ 

‘1 should think one could start it for a hundred pounds 
The uniform is picturesque 
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‘It is a service, then. What service *’ 

‘It is a service. You wouldn’t like it at first, mother. 
But that’s mere prejudice.’ 

‘What is it, Harold?’ 

‘I mean to live down there,’ he pointed to the houses 
below, ‘and have my own boat and join the fishermen of 


Charcombe.’ 
% * ¥ ~ * 


Sbe gave in atlast. ‘Oh! Harold, Harold. And your 
grandfather was a bishop and your father a barrister ! 


Il. 


‘We have our tragedies,’ said the elderly gentlewoman to 
to her visitor,‘ even here we have our tragedies.’ She sighed. 

‘What kind of tragedies ?’ the visitor asked. The visitor, 
who was quite a young lady, and therefore only a visitor for 
a very short time, looked up without interest. ‘Do your 
pet dogs get asthmatic ?’ 

‘I mean, my dear, real tragedies. 
speaking to a lady coming out of church this morning.’ 

‘You spoke to several, But never mind which—-what 
has she done ?’ 

‘Nothing. She had an only son. Well—I will always 
say that Harold was a good-hearted boy ; he was the only 
boy, not counting the rough people in the town, that we had 
with us. So he was a great favourite with all of us, my dear : 
we were all interested in his career. We wondered what 
he would turn out. Sometimes we thought he would be- 
come a bishop like his grandfather, or else a judge like his 
father, who would have been a judge if he had lived~-—’ 

‘Some difference that “if’’ makes, doesn’t it, auntie ? 
Well, what did this wonderful young man do’ Nothing 
at all, I suppose.’ 

‘Ah! The awakening was terrible—terrible. Some of 
us had gone so far as to think him the coming poet. I 
should be ashamed to tell you all the dreams and hopes 
about him that we entertained.’ 

‘I suppose, he is now an assistant-master in a private 


You observed me 


school.’ 

‘If he only were! He failed to pass any of the exami- 
nations, either at the Universities or anywhere else. I 
believe there are quantities of examinations.’ 

‘Quantities,’ said the girl. ‘ That is why I always thank 
Heaven that I am not a man.’ 

‘Well, poor Harold could not pass any. 
then-——’ 

‘Well, what more? Anything very disgraceful *’ 

‘We met about it; we met in this very room: we all 
agreed that we could never—never—never—speak to him 
again. A young man must not leave his ownclass. Eithe 
he is a gentieman he is or not. It he is a gentleman he 
must consort with gentlemen; if not, he must remain 
where he is.’ 

‘ Nay, but there are ladders for those who wish to climb 
up. Why should there not be ladders for them who like 
to climb down? What did he do, auntie, dear ? 
a shop? William Morris did that.’ 

‘I don’t know whether what he did is not worse. He 
he—my dear, you will never believe it, he -he—actually 
——it is incredible. He joined the fishermen in the town 
below, and now goes out with them, as one of them, dressed 
like them, and-—casts his nets—and—and—and—se]]s— 
actually sells his fish.’ 

The girl laughed merrily. ‘Did he, though? Did he 
become a real fisherman? ‘Then, auntie, I’m quite sure 
that he must be a very fine fellow indeed. 


And then— 





Open 


ill. 


It was a moonlight evening in September. 
were leaning against the side of a boat. 


Two figures 
One of them was 


picturesquely attired in a thick jersey and the continuations 
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and boots and cap which accompany that costume : he was 
a young man and his face was very serious. The other was 
a young lady—in point of fact, the young lady of the 
last chapter. It was three weeks since the last chapter, 
so that you can understand that a good deal had happened. 

‘Let us make everything quite plain,’ said the young man. 

‘If my mind is made up and if your happiness is involved, 
why explain anything, Harold?’ 

‘No. Let us make everything quite plain,’ he repeated. 
‘I have got this boat of my own with all her gear. I live 
in a cottage which is kept clean for me by an old woman, 
If you—if you—come down to my level—remember that 
you would have to live in a cottage on as many shillings 
a week as your father has pounds. Well, but it’s enough. 
For society you will have the 
For occupation you will 
Your friends 


You might want more. 
honest fisher folk around you. 
have, if you like, the civilising of them. 
won't know you, your relations will drop you, your life will 
be quite cut off from them, They will never forgive 
you——never———’ 

‘ Harold, so long as I have you I| shall want no one else.’ 

‘Well—but there’s another thing, dear. How long will 
you have me? There are storms—and the night wrack 
still goes on rolling-——’ 

She shuddered—‘ E.ven then,’ she said. 

‘Oh! But the life is real,’ he cried, catching her by 
both hands. ‘It is real, my dear. We fight for our 
livelihood—we fight the storm and the wind—we live all 
together earning our lives: life is real—life is real,’ he 
repeated. ‘You—you who have nothing to do—you live 
in a hot-house ; for you nothing is real, nothing at all. You 
enjoy nothing because you have all. I will take you out 
of the hot-house, my dear ; we will live by our own hands— 
you shall take your chance of poverty—of widowhood—ot 
everything.’ 

She sank into his arms conquered and contented. 

‘ How shall we tell them all?’ she asked, presently. 

‘I will show you, dear. To-morrow afternoon the boats 
go out at four. You shall goinmy boat. It is the custom 
of the good ladies on the cliff to watch the boats through 
their telescopes. My mother especially is always on the 
look-out for me. Then do what I shall tell you. I will 
take you back and land you again without going out with 
the rest. And now—good-night.’ 


Iv. 


The houses on the cliff were all provided with a window 
facing the sea; in all other respects they were all unlike, 
the principal idea of the architect being to get as many 
gables in as the money would allow, and the next idea 
being to make every house different. The effect, save for 
the unreality and impossibility of the gables, was very 
pretty. Every window had a telescope in it, and it was 
the natural amusement of the ladies at odd times in the 
day to sweep the horizon in search of passing ships. At 
other seaside places this is the recreation of the men whet 
they are not playing golf: at this place, as there were ne? 
men, the amusement naturally fell to the women. The 
telescope, therefore, was an instrument common to all the 
houses that had a sea view. Next tosweeping the horizom, 
the fair gazers liked to sweep the nearer parts of the se4 
and since this terrible tragedy of a gentleman becoming 4 
fisherman, they brought their instruments to bear upon the 
fishing-boats as they went out to sea soinetimes in the mort 
ing, sometimes in the afternoon, At night, naturally, their 
telescopes were useless. This day the boats were launched 
about four, while a steady breeze from the north-west wafted 
them off the coast. Along the row of houses there was an ey 
to every telescope. It wasa languid eye for the most part, 
because there is nothing really interestingin a fleet of fishing” 
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boats seen day after day passing slowly out to sea with 
their brown sails set. Suddenly from end to end of the 
row of houses there was felt an electric thrill. House 
shivered and shook in sympathy with the next house: a 
telepathic, sympathetic, common emotion seized every 
occupant of every telescope. As for Harold’s mother she 
dropped upon a chair and cried, ‘ Thank God!’ As for 
the lady called Auntie she fell back in a kind of fit mur- 
muring,‘ Oh! merciful Heaven ! Oh! unhappy—abandoned 
And as for all the other ladies they cried 
out with one consent—though nobody heard —‘ Shameless 


—lost—girl 1? 


creature ! 
what they saw was this. 


I always thought her capable of it!’ For 
The sea was smooth: the sun- 
shine bright. Through the telescope they could make 
out the boats and the people in them quite easily. And 
they saw a wonderful thing. For a girl suddenly arose 
and threw off her hat and then, in the sight of all those 
telescopes, threw herself into the arms of the Gentleman- 


Fisherman and kissed him in the sight of everybody. 


v. 

‘We have resolved,’ said the spokeswoman of the collected 
gentlewomen of Charcombe Cliff to Auntie, ‘that we will 
take no notice of the incident, because the Fisherman is a 
Gentleman.’ 

VI. 


‘My dear,’ asked Harold’s mother, holding the girl’s 
hand, ‘ Have you—have you—have you told him about all 
that money ?’ 

‘No—not yet.’ 

‘Shall you tell him, dear ? ’ 

‘My dear mother-in-law that is to be-—not yet. For a 
time we will lead what he calls the real life. 
be of the trade—lI will be a Fisherwoman.’ 


I, too, will 
Watrer Besant. 


NEWS ABOUT HAMLET 


REA'TER rubbish has been written about //am/lei and 
about many other Shakespearean plays than that 
contained in the article called ‘A Guess at the Origin of 
Hamlet’ in the National Review for December—but not 
often. The fact that the author is wrongly described as 
the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Lyttelton—it should, of course, 
be ‘The Reverend the Honourable ’—is an odd index 
to the very curious qualities of the article itself. Mr. 
Lyttelton begins modestly by suggesting that I/amlet is 
avery defective work. Now this is very ingenious on the 
part of Mr. Lyttelton, and is also characterised by in- 
genuousness. famlet is a very detective work! (What is 
Mr. Lyttelton’s work ?) And Mr. Lyttelton appeals to Dr, 
Johnson, the most plodding and not most perceptive 
¢*mmentator on Shakespeare who ever lived, as a support 
to his curious theory, which might have made a stir in a 
college lecture-room. Hamlet is a very defective work ! 
Mr. Lyttelton has said it and so exit Hamlel. The 
gtandeur of the thing is beyond all belief. Now let 
us come to the knowledge which sometimes goes hand-in- 
hand with grandeur. Mr. Lyttelton writes with a charming 
nl of authority about the ‘feigned madness’ of Hamlet. 
there he is for once right. The madness was feigned, 
and the text shows it as plainly as possible, but there 
Was some brain-disturbance at the back of it which Mr. 
Lyttelton has not been willing to perceive. Mr. Lyttelton 
Who has almost beaten the record in writing about Hamlet 
a Johnson in saying that for the feigned madness 
“te appears no adequate cause, for he does nothing 
Which he might not have done with the reputation 
of Sanity.’ Why, the reputation of madness is the one 


thin, ‘ 
hing that brings Hamlet the chance, arrived at by 
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voyages and perils, of the revenge that his gentle and 
princely nature shrinks from. Let us leave this aside as a 
piece of mere mistake on the part of the commentator, 
and consider what equipment he has for writing as a new 
discoverer about one of the very greatest of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

He has this equipment. He actually knew that there 
were German versions of Hamlet, which might have been 
produced before Shakespeare’s play was put upon the stage. 
He actually knows that the words ‘Hamlet revenge’ 
occurred in a play circ. 1589. He knows all this; and 
the wonder is ‘that one small head could carry all he 
knew. He also knows that there are ‘ perplexities and 
faults in the plot ’—a wondrous piece of learning. What 
to all appearance he does not know would take many num- 
bers of this paper to explain. He does not seem to know 
very much (but he may have concealed his knowledge) 
of the obvious relation between Shakespeare’s Hamlet and 
the Saxo-Grammaticus story. He certainly does not see 
how the fencing-bout with Laertes grew out of the savage 
business with the net, or how Ophelia, originally a spy 
and a wanton, grew under Shakespeare’s writing to ‘ favour 
and to prettiness,’ while yet the original notion held so 
fast that in the mad scene Ophelia’s utterances have 
horrified and puzzled students, philosophers, physiologists, 
psychologists, ef tout le reste. Mr. Lyttelton says nothing 
of these things. He knows little about Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark; he knows little about the very outskirts 
of the meaning of the greatest and, in some ways, most 
inscrutable play ever written. Filled with assurance and 
accompanying daring, he has rushed on a matter which 
he might have left alone; and in so doing he has very 
distinctly recalled certain words of Dogberry’s. 

W. H. P. 





THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\i" GEORGE ALLEN is going to publish 4 Year- 
pi Book of Literature (or A Literary Year-Book—which 
is it ?), and one of its features will be a list of living authors 
with their addresses. From this I gather that the book is 
to be a big one, for my observation leads me to believe 
that there are compuratively few people nowadays who 
have not written a book and are not, therefore, properly 
entitled to describe themselves as authors. The notion, 
of course, is not entirely new: there have been books 
before now which included lists of authors and their where- 
abouts, and, if I remember rightly, this particular feature 
has never been wholly successtul. It has generally been 
found that the authors who made public the locale of their 
domiciles were not, as a rule, the authors in whom other 
authors, and the publishers, were greatly interested. 
The fact is, of course, that writers who have made a 
reputation are, as it is, quite sufficiently bothered with 
correspondents—people who want their autograph, or their 
advice, or, it may be, pecuniary assistance, or, what is quite 
as often asked for, a kindly ‘par’ in advance or a genial 
‘notice’ after publication, Why add to the number of 
these people by making widely known the place wherein 
you dwell? Is it not sufficiently embarrassing to be in the 
To the author who 
has no family, or a small one, I should be inclined to say, 
‘Live in lodgings, or share a house with a man who will 
figure in the directory as its occupant.’ Thus will you 
elude not only the correspondent who desires something 
tor nothing, but the Fiend who presides over the despatch 
of circulars and other abominations in the way of adver- 
tisements. 

This, to be sure, does not apply to the young authbor— 
the beginner—who is rarely troubled by anybody but 


Post Office, or the local, directory ? 
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duns. To him, while 1 am in the way with him, I would 
commend a passage which I find in Our Seven Homes, the 
‘autobiographical reminiscences’ of Mrs. Rundle Charles. 
Mrs. Charles was the great and good lady who wrote the 
series of strongly Protestant stories which began with 7he 
Schinberg-Cotta Family. And what does she say? She 
says this: ‘The copyright of the Schinberg-Cotta sold for 
£150, to which £100 was afterwards added by the pub- 
lisher. But J never sold another copyright, and the royalties 
on the subsequent books made enough to enable us to 
build Combe Edge, live in it with comfort, and help 
others.’ I ask the young author to note the words I have 
italicised. To be sure, the sale of a copyright or copyrights 
may be forced upon him by the res angusta domi ; but it is 
certain that, other things being equal, a copyright should 
not be parted with. It may prove to be of extreme value 
‘after many days.’ 

I pride myself upon having contrived, so far, to avoid 
the necessity of reading any of the Christmas Numbers, 
whether of weekly papers, or monthly magazines, or any- 
thing else. One can do many arduous things ; but to read 
all the Christmas ‘extras’ through—that way madness lies. 
I have always noticed that an author is rarely so disap- 
pointing as when he holds forth in a ‘Xmas Number.’ 
I suppose he is depressed by the fact that he has to send 
in his ‘copy’ so long beforehand: it is difficult, in June 
or July, to get wholly imbued with ‘the Christmas spirit.’ 
That, I presume, is why the average Christmas Number 
has so little of the true Christmasy tone about it. One 


remembers the time when such opuscula were redolent of 


snow, and robin redbreasts, and ghosts, and goodwill 
towards men. ‘The trail of the holly and the mistletoe 
were over them all. Now one hardly ever gets a glimpse 
of anything of the kind. The old parade of jollity and 
geniality may have been bunkum, but it was better than 
what we get now. Look at the pictorial supplements this 
year: was there ever anything so dull and dismal? One 


of them represents a death-bed and its complement of 


mourners: oh, cheerful editor ! 

One observes among our prominent literary men an 
ncreasing willingness to give themselves away. Some of 
them are now engage] in flaunting before our faces their 
‘literary heresies.’ JT irst there was Mr. Lang : now there 
is Mr Quiller-Couch. ‘The latter tells us that he is as 
yet but dimly aware of the full magnitude of Milton ;’ 
also, that he cannot yet read either Pope or Byron ‘with 
absolute pleasure.’ He has ‘never yet been able to culti- 
vate a real liking for rhetoric.’ To him Juvenal is ‘a 
howling wilderness’ and Persius ‘a dull dog.’ On the 
other hand, he believes that Samuel Daniel (of Civi/ Wars 
and Cleopatra fame) ‘has shamefully lacked his deserts.’ 
He also ‘honestly believes that a downright coarse 
story is often very funny and not seldom 
healthy.’ Finally, he ‘doesn’t believe in the Great Public 
as acritic.. But does the Great Public ever criticise, 
except in the most practical way? It either buys, or 
it doesn’t. And what does Mr. Quiller-Couch, looking 
‘through a Cornish window, know about the Public, 
great or little ? 


entirely 


The present writer has been spending a few pleasant 
minutes over the twenty-third edition of 4 Thousand and 
One Gems of English Poctry. This book was compiled 
originally many years ago by Dr. Charles Mackay, For 
me it has always had a certain charm because of the illus- 
trative drawings by Millais, John Gilbert, and Birkett 
Foster. Gilbert’s ‘Wreck of the Hesperus,’ ‘L’ Allegro,’ 
‘Village Pastor,’ ‘ Battle of Blenheim,’ and ‘ Lucy Gray’; 
Millais’s ‘Braes of Yarrow, and ‘Edmund Gray’; and 
Birkett Foster's ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard ’—how 
familiar they all are! But what attracts me most is the 


‘supplement’ to the twenty-third edition. 
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Therein | find 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Rajah’s Ride’ and ‘ Sonnet to America,’ 
acouple of extracts from Matthew Arnold, three pieces 
by Mr. Alfred Austin, three by W. C. Bennett, four by 
Dante Rossetti, and the ‘ Hervé Riel’ of Robert Browning 
(already represented elsewhere) ; but why bother to include 
the ‘ Horatius’ and ‘Virginia’ of Macaulay? And does 
the present editor of the book really think that it is now 
fully representative of English poctry ° 
Dr. Mackay have had their day; let us now have a new 
selection, made in the light of modern culture and re- 
search. 

Talking of Robert Browning, one notes with regret that 
some of his best (though early) work falls out of copyright 
next week. 
Passes, King Victor and King Charles, Dramatic Lyrics, The 
Return of the Druses, A Blot in the Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birth- 
day, Dramatic Romances, Lyrics, A Soul's Tragedy—all these 


Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa 


become public property and will accordingly be reprinted. 
There is no help for that, though I think the present law 


of copyright disgracefully unfair to the descendants of 


authors ; but I do hope these works will not be published 
by anybody as The Poems of Robert Browning, as if they 
represented the whole of his poetic output. ‘These things 
do not deceive the learned, but they deceive the unlearned, 
and are therefore to be deprecated. 

In the notes to Mr. Churton Collins’s Treasury of Minor 
British Poetry 1 observe a singular passage. It has to do 
with Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, of whom, referring to a certain 
little poem of his, Mr. Collins says : ‘Of the author I know 
nothing.’ Well, this seems a rather singular confession, 
Mr. Bourdillon has been before the world a good many 
years. I find poems of his published in an anthology 
dated 1878. And that he is in the land of the living is 
shown by the fact that he has just republished his 
translation (with the text of the original) of Aucassin and 
Nicolete. His publications on religious subjects have been 
very widely circulated ; and at one time his initials were 
familiar in the poets’ corner of Grandmamma Spectator. 
That Mr. Collins does not know Mr. Bourdillon does not 
argue Mr. Collins unknown, but it suggests that there is a 
limit even to Mr Collins’s erudition. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey has chosen for the title of his 
forthcoming volume of essays a rather hackneyed phrase— 
From Grave to Gay. This has done similar service before 
now. Notall, by the way, who use it are aware that it 
comes direct trom the French of Boileau—‘ Du grave au 
doux, du plaisant au sévére.’ 

Our episcopal bench is becoming complacent. The 
Bishop of Ripon has lately contributed a preface to Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s story of The Sign of the Cross ; and the 
Bishop of Hereford, it is said, is to do the same for Mr. 
William Watson’s new volume—a reprint of The Purple 
East, with additional pieces, under the title of 7'he Year of 
Shame. It is to be hoped that their lordships will not do 
this sort of thing too freely. 

As a supplement to their twice-weekly bulletin of new 
books, Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall give a number of 
authentic specimens of the blunders made by people in 
ordering books. Some of these are sufticiently diverting, 
such as ‘ Boy, Muscle and the Peas’ for Bog, Myrtle ani 
Peat ; ‘ Worcester’s Diseases of the Callender’ for /orces- 
ter Diocesan Calendar ; “Vhe Treacle of Storm’ for /n the 
Track of the Storm ; ‘God Aim us by a Farmer’ for Gaudea- 
mus, by Farmer; ‘Carbonical Club’ for Carbuncle Clues 
‘Murray's Handbook to Algebra and ‘Tunies’ for Murray's 
Handbook to Algiers and Tunis ; § Alice and Her Mistress 
for Alice or the Mysteries ; ‘Founders and Heretics’ for 
Frondes Agrestes ; ‘Improver’s Story’ for /mproveisalore; 
and so on. 
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TO A TULIP-BULB 
LEEP first, 


.) And let the storm and winter do their worst ; 
Let all the garden lie 
Bare to the angry sky, 
The shed leaves shiver and die 
Above your bed ; 
Let the white coverlet 
Of sunlit snow be set 
Over your sleeping head, 
While in the earth you sleep 
Where dreams are dear and deep, 
And heed nor wind nor snow, 
Nor how the dark moons go. 
In this sad upper world where Winter's hand 
(las bound with chains of ice the weary land. 


Then wake 
lo see the whole world lovely for Spring’s sake ; 
The garden fresh and fair 
With green things everywhere, 
And winter’s want and care 
Banished and fled ; 
Primrose and violet 
In every border set, 
With rain and sunshine fed. 
Then bless the fairy song 
That cradled you so long, 
And bless the fairy kiss 
That wakened you to this 
A world where Winter’s dead and Spring doth reign 
And lovers whisper in the budding lane. 
E Nessir. 


CORRES PON DENCE 
‘FREE TRANSLATIONS’ 


[To the Editor of 7/e National Observer 
London, gth December, Vso! 

Sir,—I read with great delight and interest your article on 
‘Free Translations’ May I add one or two instances within 
my own knowledge? For one, the line 
nactus sum’ being put in the then new-fangled spelling /’/sczs, 
was rendered ‘I was purposely born a fish.’ For another, 
‘nemo magis rhombum stupuit’ was translated, * No one was 
more astonished than the fish.’ 

And, thirdly, to go from classical to Biblical subjects, a certain 
schoolboy being asked to give the context of ‘ To your tents, O 
Israel, replied, ‘This was what Moses said to the Jews when 
This was surely a pretty tribute to 


‘Pisces ex sentent 


| the rain was coming on.’ 


the prophetic powers of Moses.—I am, etc., N. 
REVIEWS 


: PHILOSOPHY AND INDUSTRY 


J Princtbles of Socielogy. Vol. U1. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
} London: Williams and Norgate. 
. In some ways the Synthetic Philosophy is a work more 
wonderful than Gibbon’s. The historian may often give 
W himself up to the guidance of temporal sequence, and 
of need not carry the whole plan of his work in his head 
1 when he is writing a part. But the systematic philosophe: 
s, has to construct a whole in which all the parts are inte: 
dl dependent, and though he may build it in sections he is 
. under the inexorable necessity of making them correspond. 
_ Thirty of the thirty-six years spent on this great work have, Mr. 
, Spen er tells us, been years of broken health and interrupted 
| eHort, and the concluding volume is the work of an ‘invalid of 
a seventy-six.’ We may heartily join in his modest self-gratula- 
ie lion, that ‘losses, discouragements, and shattered health’ have 
3 hot prevented him from fulfilling the purpose of his life. Few 
or men have had such a purpose and fewer have carried it out. 
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Mr. Spencer is the last man in the world to welcome general 
praise of himself, but it is good for us to be reminded that we 
still have among us a man whose devotion to a lofty purpose 
has been singularly pure, single-minded, and unspoilt by those 
personal ambitions, vanities, and pettinesses, which have 
affected many of the greatest minds. Whatever we may think 
of his views on religion, morals, and politics, or of the meta- 
physical assumptions on which those views are based, their 
sincerity has always been as unquestioned as their vigour and 
directness. 

The first two divisions of this volume have already appeared, 
‘Ecclesiastical Institutions’ as a separate volume, and ‘ Pro- 
fessional Institutions’ in the form of review articles. The last 
vord therefore, of the synthetic philosophy is said in the 
‘Industrial Institutions’ which form the third division. 

t is brought well up to date may be seen from the uncompli- 


mentary allusions to chartered companies d 


That 


eputed by strong 
peoples to invade the territories of weak peoples, to ‘ political 
burglary’ in Madagascar, and to the ovation given to ‘a leader 
of filibusters.’ The title of this division might not lead us to 
expect anything very exciting or important, and indeed a con- 
siderable portion of it is given up to tracing the evolution of 
methods of production and distribution among primitive peoples 
from the relatively abstract point of view of the economist. 
But for Mr. Spencer’s philosophy industrial institutions have 
a peculiar significance, because for him social progress is 
identical with the decline of militancy and rise of industrialism. 
The movement towards industrialism is the condition and 
expression and summary of human progress, moral, religious 
and political, and now at Jast we come face to face with the 
question- 

highest stage of development which 
Mr. Spenc 

present day industrialism is not at all to his mind, and he is 


rather at a loss to suggest how it can be made 


what is the character of industrialism itself, in the 
’ 
has attained? Here 


~ See aes ' , See : , 
ris confronted by some awkward phenomena, fo1 


to arevival of mili- 


present unsatisfactory condition he ascribe 


tancy to which he can only oppose a very ‘ relative optimism ’ 


based on the‘ law of rhythm,’ commonly known as the swing 


of the pendulum, on the consideration that retrogression is an 
ordinary incident of the cosmic process, and on a hope that 
some day by a federation of the highest nations an end may be 
ndoing civili- 


put to ‘the re-barbarisation which is continually u 


sation.’ In aconflict between the cosmic process and the Peace 


’ > ] y3ld havdle > +} ] » i x 
Society we should hardly back the latter, nor does Mr. Spencer 


seem to derive much consolation from the thought of that 
infer 


event We may, however, not unjustly that his real 


interest in industrial phenomena is rather political tha: 


1 econ¢ 


aed *} . 2c + amie } = 7 Siete , . a1 1 

mical. hese pages certainly do not npress one with the 
] 14} 
l 


ea that he has studied the labour question carefully. One 


struck by their poverty in modern illustrations, and by the fact 
that as the wealth of authorities for industrial facts increases 
the number of his references to them decreases. His views in 


] ] 


short claim l 


consideration rather as wide and _ instructive 
veneralisations admirably expressed, than as 
ticularly applicable to his subject 
of the present time. 

In judging of industrial progress from the social as distinct 


from the purely economical point of view, Mr. Spencer adopts 


. ‘ 
onciusions par- 


yatte? ir thea 1 mn try > 
Natter Or woe Circumstances 


+ 


as his principal, if not his sole criterion, the amount of coercion 
required to make the industrial machine work. The highest 


point yet reached in the evolution of society he places in the 
middle of the present century, when ‘there was_ reached, 
especially in England, a degree of individual freedom greater 
than ever before existed since nations began to be formed,’ 
d, work at what 


when ‘men could move about as they pleas 


they pleased, trade with whom they pleased.’ Since that happy 


date the history of industry is only that of the imposition of 


‘new kinds of restraints and dictations. This f course, 
the familiar burden of Zhe Jan wv. the State. Here 


with great vigour that Trades Unionism and Socialism imply 


5, O 
1 : P 
1e AK. a 
he arguet 


a system of coercive regimentation which is strictly analogous 


to and quite as severe as the regimentation of a thoroughly 
militant society such as the Roman Empire. Underlying this 
argument is the assumption that liberty means doing as you 
like, and that everything which prevents a man from doing as 
he likes is coercion, a view as tenable as that other, that what- 
ever is not strictly necessary is a luxury. Itis hardly necessary 
to point out how this assumption brings him into conflict not 


—o 
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only with all idealist philosophers, but also with such thinkers as 
Sir James Stephen, and it would not be difficult to show that it 
is the fundamental fallacy of such opposite systems as those of 
Hobbes and Rousseau. We know from his other writings that 
Mr. Spencer is quite alive to those qualities of social character 
which he calls ‘altruistic,’ but here in his final word upon the 
evolution of society he is content to consider social man as 
actuated principally, if not solely, by egoistic motives, and his 
ideal of the ‘ultimate man’ is that of one ‘ whose private require- 
ments coincide with public ones.’ This is Mr. Spencer's 
atomistic view, yet in his criticism of socialism he rightly lays 
stress upon the impossible demands made by that theory upon 
the altruistic or noble and self-sacrificing elements of human 
nature. No arguments, he says, in an excellent passage, will 
convince the socialist ‘that the forms of social organisation are 
determined by men’s natures, and that only as their natures 
improve can the forms become better.’ So also in summarising 
the results of Trades Unionism he credits that system with 
beneficial disciplinary effects : ‘the induced habits of feeling and 
thought tend to make men more available than they would else 
be for such higher forms of social organisation as will probably 
hereafter arise.’ Is then the growth of these ‘noble’ elements 
of character to count for nothing in estimating the progress 
of an industrial society, and is the recognition here accorded 
them consistent with his ordinary teaching that the sympathetic 
and altruistic activities of man are to be confined to the family 
circle? That is precisely the point on which the idealist lays 
stress, and which renders him unable to accept the unqualified 
condemnation of militancy from which Mr. Spencer starts. In 
one place (p 544) he contrasts the conscious co-operation for a 
common end which characterises a militant society, with the 
unconscious co-operation of an industrial society. If this con- 
trast were valid, which is more than doubtful, the idealist would 
pronounce the militant society the highest, for it is precisely by 
the extent to which men consciously combine for the promotion 
of acommon good that he gauges social progress. That in a 
militant society the notion of a common good is itself narrow 
and imperfect he would readily admit, and he would agree that 
only in an industrial society could it become truly ‘common,’ 
but he would emphatically declare that the social gain implied 
in the emphasis given to the common end by a military régime 
is never to be lost, but in the words of Pericles is to be held 
fast as ‘a possession for ever.’ 

The most important chapters are those on Trades Unionism, 
Co-operation, and Socialism. The Trades Union he treats as 
‘a gild of wage-earners’ akin in nature, though not by descent, 
to the old trade gilds. Alike in their attempts to restrict 
the number of workers and in the exercise of coercion, they differ 
in that the interest of the gild was to keep up the standard of 
work, while the interest of the ‘ wage-earners, who have estab- 
lished fixed rates of payment for so many hours work,’ is to 
ca’ canny. Like Mr. Mallock, he lays stress upon the domi- 
nant assumption ‘that the manual workers do everything and 
the mental workers nothing.’ As a practical objection he 
urges that ‘each Trades Unionist, while so much the more in 
pocket by advanced wages, is so much the more out of pocket 
by having to buy things at advanced rates.’ This objection, 
however, only applies when there is effective unionism all 


round, and it ignores cheap imports. That there is a great 


deal of unreasoning selfishness among Trades Unions and 
an unpleasing readiness to resent the consequences of their 
theory when they operate against themselves is true and well 
urged, but that there is also something not useless or unlovely 
in them he willingly admits. ‘There is an ultimate gain in 
moral and physical treatment, if there is no ultimate gain in 
wages,’ and there is also the discipline preparatory to ‘ higher 
forms of social organisation,’ to which we have already referred. 
In dealing with Co-operation Mr. Spencer does not attempt to 
decide between the pessimistic statistics of Miss Potter and the 
optimistic statistics of Mr. Holyoake, and here more than any- 
where we miss that careful examination of data without which 
economic conclusions are vain. Yet itis only in a system of 
co-operative production modified by the adoption of piece- 
work that he sees any remedy in the near future for the indus- 
trial difficulties of the present day (pp. 560-2, 595), and the 
possibility of such a remedy is admitted to depend upon a large 
infusion of ‘sweet reasonableness’ into the workers, though 
it is difficult to see where on his theory it is to come from. 
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The criticism of Socialism proceeds on traditional and 
almost Aristotelian lines. It is pronounced with great pro- 
priety to be biologically fatal and psychologically absurd, 
though the latter point is reinforced by a rather doubtful 
antithesis. In arguing that contemporary events offer small 
encouragement to the expectation that ordinary men are 
becoming so regardful of one another’s interests as is required 
by the socialistic .meory, Mr. Spencer is on familiar ground, 
and he pitches into national policies of ‘unscrupulous 
aggrandisement,’ ‘ bibles and bomb-shells,’ shootings at sight, 
lynchings, duels, Za révazche and Panama with all his old vigour 
The paradox that ‘socialist theory and practice are normal in 
the militant type of society and cease to be normal as fast as 
the society becomes predominantly industrial in its type’ 
is pointed by a familiar reference to Germany, ‘the land pre- 
eminently socialistic, though most people regard German 
socialism as a reaction against rather than an expansion of 
militarism. The melancholy antithesis between the moral law 
and the law of nature ‘ red in tooth and claw’ on which Professor 
Huxley dwelt in his famous Romanes lecture, is, of course, 
explained by Mr. Spencer as the antithesis between the ethics 
of family life and the ethics of life outside the family, an ex- 
planation which has always seemed to us to involve a fatal 
breach of continuity. 


TIMBUCTOO 


Timbuctoo the Mysterious. By FELIX Dusols. Translated 
from the French by DIANA WHITE. London: Heine- 
mann. 


‘Mysterious’ is an excellent epithet for Timbuctoo. It has 
always seemed to us the Ultima Thule of Africa ; and although 
it has been the subject of a university prize-poem, and has been 
celebrated in verse in relation to a missionary and a cassowary, 
and in prose in the travels of Mungo Park and Barth, the 
ordinary reader will probably endorse the title of M. Dubois’s 
volume, and feel that it is a real mystery that is there explained. 
And it is explained in the most delightfully French manner, 
with the lightness, humour, and vivacity for which French 
travellers are justly famous. An Englishman, we fear, would 
have made a ponderous volume of valuable statistics. M. 
Dubois gives us all the information we have any right to 
expect, outside a Gazetteer or a Settlement Report; but he 
gives it in an easy way which makes no demands upon our 
wakefulness. The very name of Timbuctoo provokes two 
astonishing remarks: we are commanded to pronounce it 
‘Tomboutou,’ and we are informed that it means ‘the mother 
with the large navel.’ To get to this place of the pretty name 
is a considerable labour. M. Dubois landed near the mouth of 
the Senegal, at Dakar, went by train to St. Louis (where the 
streets are resplendent with the electric light), played poker on 
the steamer for eight days up the river, and so arrived at Kayes. 
This place appears to be a pestilential hole, which solves the 
problem: ‘Howto be at the same time a town inthe middle 
of a swamp anda swamp in the middle of a town.’ Thence 
a three-foot railway conveyed him to Bafoulaba, and finally a 
décauville covered the hundred and thirty miles to Dioubaba, 
and here acaravan over the desert was the next change. M. 
Dubois was much depressed because the horse he had been 
allotted was white—a most ill-omened colour for a journey ; but 
fortunately his groom had clothed him in a scarlet blanket, and 
‘at starting next morning, as I was about to bestride my 
mount for the first time, what did I see ?—A scarlet horse! 
Imagine my joy! It was evidently the finger of God that had 
thus transformed my steed—aided by heat, perspiration, and 
the negro blanket. Behold me now, full of confidence for the 
rest of my journey. The adventure did not end here, for, in 
spite of repeated groomings and washings, it proved impossible 
to restore my charger to his original colour. The dye, detest- 
able for blankets, is admirable for horses. My animal was the 
wonder of the natives of all the villages we passed through. 
“Ah! these white men,” they said, “they can even make 
scarlet horses !”’ 

Mounted on his scarlet horse, M. Dubois led out his caravan, 
attended by a valet, who was described as ‘an excellent sick- 
nurse,’ a cook who ‘can whistle a few bars of the Marscillaise 
tolerably well, and can boil water and eggs—hard : I do all the 
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Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 


MARKS. With Thirteen Photogravures and roo Illustrations 
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A STRAIGHT BOOK ON ARMENIA 


Round About Armenia: The Record of a Journey Across the 
Balkans, Through Turkey, The Caucasus and Persia in 
7895. By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. London: Low. 


We confess we began this book with a prejudice. Is not 
every one tolerably sick of Armenia? And Mr. Hodgetts very 
nearly gives himself away at the start by confessing to a theory 
about the Armenian Question, wrought wholly, as he says, out 
of his ‘inner consciousness.’ The theory itself is innocent 
cnough—it only comes to this, that Mr. Hodgetts a priori 
arrived at the conclusion that the emancipation of Armenia 
was at hand, and that it was being worked out by massacres 
and revolts, as similar emancipations have come about in Greece 
and the Balkan States. He frankly admits that he had ‘pre- 
judices hastily acquired,’ and one of these is pretty obvious 
when he describes the first Turkish Governor he came across : 
‘A man of comfortable rotundity, with a genial self-indulgent 
face, heavy black eyes, and a jet-black beard, he looked delight- 
fully indifferent, and ‘showed a pair of bright red lips, very 
full and heavy, and a magnificent row of regular carnivorous- 
looking teeth,’ etc. It is really a little hard to reproach the 
poor Turk with having ‘ carnivorous-looking’ teeth, considering 
that he belongs to the carmivori, like Mr. Hodgetts and his 
reviewer, whose teeth possibly might compare unfavourably 
with the Vali’s. Let us set down at once that Mr. Hodgetts 
has his little bias about the Turk. We shall soon see that he 
has a prejudice quite as strong against Russia. But with all 
this, he has a straight way of looking at things, a careful habit 
about evidence, and an obvious desire to be fair. One recalls 
Lorenzo’s description of Don Quixote—‘a parti-coloured 
maniac, full of lucid intervals,’ and though Mr. Hodgetts is far 
from a maniac, the compliment remains that his really valuable 
facts and observations vastly outweigh his easily discounted 
prejudices. He candidly admits that ‘the Armenian question 
is too intricate to be settled off hand in a few glib sentences,’ 
he sees no use in agitation meetings if England cannot act 
alone, and generally he carries an open and logical mind. 

To take a small instance, in spite of all preconceptions he 
finds the Turkish side of Constantinople infinitely superior in 
every way to the Christian : ‘Stamboul is a far finer city than 
Pera, ‘The streets are broad and clean, the air is pure, and the 
people look dignified and decent,’ whilst Pera, the home of 
Greeks, Levantines, Armenians, and ‘scum’ generally, is ‘a 
dirty, dingy, disgusting collection of defilement.’ Again, when 
it comes to the character of the ‘ Great Assassin’ Mr. Hodgetts 
impartially states the opposing views of (1) the ‘ Young Turkey’ 
emancipated gentleman, who says ‘the Sultan is absolutely 
wicked. He has no sense of patriotism, no feeling of justice or 
honesty. Do you know that he spends millions a year on the 
press of Europe, in order to humbug and bamboozle public 
opinion? .. . He is a miserable creature, with a weak consti- 
tution, delicate chest, and a low type of mind; but he is very 
Cunning’ ; and (2) of the American Minister, Mr. Terrell, who 
had ‘a strong bias in favour of the Sultan’ for whom he had 
‘the greatest personal regard, with whom he was on exception- 
ally pleasant terms, and he felt sorry for him. The Armenians, 
he said, were a bad, intriguing lot, and had for years been 
Plotting and planning rebellion in Turkey. . . . He did not be- 
lieve in the atrocities’ These things show plainly enough that, 
Whatever may be his own preconceptions, Mr. Hodgetts is 
determined to let both sides have a fair hearing. 

This impartiality is never more conspicuous than when he 
‘xamines at Tiflis a body of refugees from Sassiin on three 
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several occasions with different interpreters of widely differing 
party predispositions to make absolutely sure that he gets accu- 
rate translation of their evidence. During this examination 
there was an attempt to stifle an answer of one of the Sasstin 
men, but Mr. Hodgetts insisted on having it interpreted. The 
question was, ‘ Why didthe Kurds attack you ?’ and the answer, 
‘The Kurds asked them to give up Murath, an agitator educated 
at Geneva, who had lived with them, and was supposed to be 
stirring them up to rebellion; but they refused, and for that 
reason they were attacked.’ It was an important piece of evi- 
dence, and Mr. Hodgetts’s insistence on its being recorded is 
ample proof of dona fides. He shows beyond doubt that the 
Armenians were well armed, knew how to fight, were stirred to 
revolt by agitators trained and paid from abroad, and were 
actually in rebellion when the deplorable massacres occurred. 
Further, he shows that the Kurds themselves did not commit 
‘atrocities, but, on the contrary, according to the Sasstin 
refugees, were always beaten by the Armenians ; and finally 
that whatever brutalities the Turkish soldiers afterwards com- 
mitted (and these he emphasises in some, but not wanton, 
detail), at first they were good-natured to the villagers, and did 
no damage. 

We quote these opinions and statements, not as evidence 
of the truth or falsehood of what has been alleged about the 
Sasstin massacres, but only as evidence of Mr. Hodgetts’s fair- 
ness. His manner of dealing with this difficult question con- 
vinces us that, whatever may be the value of his witnesses, he at 
all events is a witness to be trusted. There is only one thing we 
do not like, and that is the way in which he seems to have tried 
to deceive the authorities two or three times as to his profession 
of journalist and as to his destination (pp. 30, 57, 213). On the 
other hand, we like him the better because, if a lie was abso- 
lutely necessary to his forward progress, he confesses it like a 
man. It must not be forgotten that he carried his life in his 
hand, that Turkish spies were supposed to be on his track, and 
that the wild country he traversed from the Caspian through 
Ardebil to Russian Armenia is not a land where assassination 
counts for much ; and when life is at stake, to say nothing of the 
cherished object of a long and toilsome journey, a certain 
diplomatic evasiveness, or even the lie plump, may become 
inevitable. It is at any rate abundantly clear from the record 
of his adventures that Mr. Hodgetts is not the man to stoop to 
needless subterfuge in order to avoid personal danger. 

The book will be read, must be read, in its entirety by all 
who are interested in the Asia Minor Question, and to pick out 
interesting passages here would be sheer waste of time. But 
it is as well to summarise Mr.'Hodgetts’s main conclusions. He 
does not regard the Armenians of the Turkish cities with any 
more favour than other travellers who know their evil qualities, 
though he excuses them on the old (and not unreasonable) 
ground of centuries of subjection. But he regards the 
Armenian peasants as a brave, sturdy, independent, and indus- 
trious, race—a race with a future ; and he adduces evidence 
that most of the agriculture, most of the labour, and most of the 
trade of Asia Minor, the southern and eastern Black Sea coast, 
and the Caspian, is done by Armenians. He shows that neither 
Russians, Persians, nor Turks are in the running when it comes 
to hard work. Discount his avowed bias, there remains a con- 
siderable substratum here of undeniable fact. Upon this he 
bases his view that, however much Russia and Turkey may 
seek to abolish the Armenians, the race will have to be 
reckoned with. His next point is (what was pretty well known) 
that Russia is at the bottom of the oppression of the Armenians, 
chiefly because Russia, with her philoslav policy, finds her own 
Armenian subjects, like her Jews and her Poles, a thorn in her 
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side. Russia, according ‘to Mr. Hodgetts, who knows the 
country and the language well, is far from strong in her 
Caucasus and Caspian provinces, and her systematic discourage- 
ment of trade (in which Russians have notoriously failed), 
education (in which they are intolerant), and civilisation in 
general in these provinces, has aroused widespread disafiection- 
The Armenians, who form by far the most important industrial 
and educated element in this part, after having formerly placed 
their faith in the Tsar, have now as a rule come to the conclu- 
sion that a Russian protectorate would be almost worse than 
Turkish oppression. Therefore, says Mr. Hodgetts, let us back 
up the Armenians as the best buffer against Russia. We do 
not think his opinion of the methods of intervention or the 
present policies of the Six Powers is of any particular value, but 
his remarks upon the disaffection of the Armenians towards 
Russia, and the weakness of Russia on the Caucasus and 
Caspian and Black Sea—especially in her fleet and transport— 
are well worthy of consideration and not a little re-assuring to 
our English Russophobes. But whether one agrees or Cls- 
agrees with his opinions, there is no doubt in the world that he 
has brought together much valuable evidence which deserves 
an attentive and an impartial hearing. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE FROM BEHIND THE 
SCENES 


Under-urrents of the Second Empire: Notes and Recollections 
By ALBERT D. VANDAM. London: Heinemann. 


Arsene Houssaye, who knew what he was talking about, used 
to say that the history of the Second Empire would furnish 
admirable material for another Decameron. His meaning was 
that the history of the period in question ought if faithfully 
recounted to consist in large measure of a chronicle of scandal. 
Beyond doubt the 7ég7me was one of which the solemn historian, 
who should confine himself to relating the outward course of 
events, would only succeed in giving a quite inadequate idea. 
To know and understand the epoch a glimpse must be got of it 
from behind the scenes ; its ‘undercurrents’—to adopt the 
excellent term supplied tous by Mr. Vandam—must be studied, 
Very little of what took place between the dates of the coup 
d état and the proclamation of the Third Republic was straight- 
forward and above-board, or is satisfactorily explained by ofticial 
documents. From first to last things were not what they 
seemed. The alleged causes of events were seldom the real 
causes ; occult influences were ever at work, and for all that 
happened a large part of responsibility must be attributed to the 
back-stair intrigues that were rife at the Imperial Court. More- 
over the social life of the period, and in particular in its shadiest 
manifestations, was inextricably mixed up with the political, so 
that a right appreciation of occurrences is unobtainable without 
a close scrutiny of the private affairs of the actors, and we will 
add the actresses, who walked the scene. 

The exploration of the byways of history leads the chronicler 
on to slippery ground. It is not easy to arrive at the truth in 
connection with the gossip of the hour, while naturally when it 
comes to dealing with gossip a quarter of a century and more 
old the difficulty of sifting the wheat from the chaff increases 
a hundredfold. This delicate task is that essayed by Mr. 
Vandam, who explicitly disclaims 'the title of biographer or 
historian, and admits himself ‘a mere gossiper.’ Without 
delay it will be well to concede that, whatever objections may 
be urged against Mr. Vandam’s narrative, that of dulness 
cannot be included amongst them. Undercurrents of che 
Second Empire is an entertaining book. It lets itself be read, 
as the French say, without effort. At times indeed, in his 
determination to write in a racy style, the author resorts to 
linguistic expedients which defeat the end for which they were 
adopted. To say nothing of the slang in which he indulges, of 
his use of such lucid expressions as ‘queering his pitch, an 
example of what we mean is found in his recourse to the 
technical expressions employed by poker-players. What, for 
instance, will be made of the following sentences by persons 
ignorant of a game, a knowledge of which does not necessarily 
form part as yet of a liberal education: ‘ The Prince President 
kept quietly shuffling and cutting the pack for “ fours,” having 
at the same time marked the “joker” in the shape of Dupin 
ainé. At last the clever manipulator managed to get his 
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“fours” in a “rigollot,’ as the French cardsharpers call it 
(Anglicé, “a plaster”), and drew them.’ This effort to bring 
vividly home to the reader the political situation after the 
revolution of 1848 is likely to mystify at least as many 
persons as it will enlighten. Still as a rule Mr. Vandam tells 
his tale in a brisk, easy manner that should arouse the interest 
of the most indolent intelligence. His pages too are plenti- 
fully peppered with good things, a number of them so good 
as to set one wondering whether they can be true. In the 
present volume Mr. Vandam again makes extensive use of 
the notes transmitted him by the two grand-uncles who fur- 
nished so much of the material for his two previous works: 
Never assuredly has ‘a mere gossiper’ been more luckily cir- 
cumstanced in the matter of his relations. These grand-uncles 
as they are presented to us are incomparable mines of informa- 
tion. They rarely failed to be on the spot when anything of 
moment was in progress, and all sorts and conditions of men 
from the Emperor downwards were delighted to take them 
into their confidence. The value to be attached to the testimony 
of these highly favoured gentlemen.is a matter upon which in 
the main it is necessary to trust Mr. Vandam, who with a 
candour either very proper or very astute does not refrain from 
criticising on occasion his exceptionally placed informants. 
For our part, we will only say of them that it would have been 
a mighty privilege to have known them in the flesh, an almost 
unique advantage, for having enjoyed which Mr. Vandam is 
sincerely to be envied. At the same time we would point out 
that when he challenges his critics to convict him of a false 
statement ‘with regard to the main facts’ contained in his 
books, he does not risk much. It would occur to nobody to 
deny that his knowledge of the period of which he treats is 
sufficient to keep him clear of gross blunders, to allow of his 
editing judiciously both himself, and if need be, his uncles, 
What the curious might desire is proof of the authenticity of 
his anecdotal history. And it is easier to glean or even to 
invent an anecdote than to disprove one when it has been put 
in circulation. 

But the majority of Mr. Vandam’s readers will thank him 
for his anecdotes, and refrain from troubling about their source, 
Of the many excellent stories he tells a sample or two must be 
given. He makes the Emperor himself give the following 
account of his entry into Paris immediately after the Revolution 
of 1848. ‘I was compelled to leave my luggage in the cloak- 
room of the Northern Railway Station,’ relates Louis Napoleon, 
‘and to make my way on foot to the house of my friend who 
had offered me his hospitality. I only carried a very small 
carpet-bag. I had hardly gone a hundred yards when I was 
stopped by an old woman. “I say, young man,” she cried ; 
“ just put a paving stone or so in their places; help us a bit 
to get straight ; we are all sixes and sevens, some one must put 
an end to the confusion.” ‘ That's exactly what I have come 
here for, Madam,” I replied.’ Se won ¢ vero. ... The same 
may be said of another story short enough to be cited. A 
lieutenant in the Guards lost 20,000 francs at a card party. 
‘He had not a red cent towards the money, but he did not 
worry himself in the least, and in the morning he simply applied 
to the Emperor. ... The Emperor scarcely reprimanded 
the young fellow. Opening a bundle of notes he handed him 
the money. he life of one of my soldiers is worth more than 
the sum of which you stand in need,” he said, with that peculiar 
smile which constituted his greater charm. ‘“ But I am not at 
all rich, and I might not be able at all times to redeem it at 
such a price. Goand sin no more.” ’ 

Mr. Vandam does not pretend to exhaust his subject, and we 
have little doubt that he willifind the material for a companion 
volume to the present in the rich stock of ‘notes’ that have 
come to him from his uncies, from M. de Maupas, who 
transmitted him the confidences of a mysterious English noble- 
man, or from his own diligent reading. After treating rather 
fully of the making of the Empire, he devotes a chapter that 1s 
one of the most instructive in the book to the ‘ Haussmannisa- 
tion’ of Paris. ‘Iwo chapters on the social life of the period, 
and one on the Mexican expedition bring him up to the war 
with Germany, the earlier incidents of which occupy the rest of 
his space. If his work needs to be approached in a certain 
spirit of scepticism, it is yet a book to be read with profit as 
well as amusement. It helps to an understanding of an aspect of 
the history of the Second Empire left too much out of sight in 
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more pretentious compilations, Moreover, Mr. Vandam 
possesses the very serious quality of knowing his France well. 
His intimate acquaintance with the country gives real value to 
much of his incidental comment. For; instance, such just 
observations as those he has occasion to make on the 70/e of 
the President of the Chamber, or on the political temper of the 
French, cannot have too much attention on the part of English 
readers. With regard to one assertion he makes we must join 
issue with Mr. Vandam. He declares that ‘the Napoleonic 
gods... are wrapped in a deep sleep.’ Surely, on the 
contrary, they are up and doing. One of the most remarkable 
manifestations in France in recent years has been the fervent 
interest displayed in all that concerns the Napoleonic legend. 
Never since the Efopée de Waterloo of Caran d’Ache attracted 
all Paris to the Chat Noir has the current of enthusiasm 
slackened, But what Mr. Vandam savs on this subject is not 
very clearly put. It is just possible that what he intends to say 
is that if Bonapartism is in low water it is for the want of an 
acceptable Bonaparte, or rather of a hero meet to be worshipped. 
If such be his meaning we are at one with him. 


TURKISH FAIRY TALES 


Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Collected by Dr. IGNACZ 
KUNOs and translated by R. Nisbet BAIN. London: 
Lawrence. 


Mr. Nisbet Bain has once again turned his linguistic gifts 
from the service of history and biography to that of folk-lore 
by a translation of Ignacz Kunos’s collection of Turkish Folk- 
tales Torvk Nepmésck). To make up the volume there are 
added certain Roumanian fairy tales—semi-Turkish as Mr. 
Bain calls them—taken from Ispiresen’s Legende sau Basmele 
Romantlor’. ‘Wunos’s collection, made at first hand, is with- 
out question of great interest and value. It is probable, too, 
as the author thinks, that folk-lore in Anatolia is not now 
destined to survive for long. The improvement of Turkish 
government and the consequent invasion of Western civilisa- 
tion, when they come, will improve it from the face of the earth. 
It is interesting to compare these stories with Western folk- 
tales. Dut the interest lies quite as much in the resemblances 
as in the differences. It need hardly be said too that there are 
numerous points of contact with the Arabian Nights. One of 
the most characteristic features is the great bird, the Anka, or 
Emerald Anka, which of course reminds one at once of the 
Rok or Ruk of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Bain, however, claims 
for ita Slavonic origin on account of its likeness to the Lird 
Mogal and the Bird Zhar, which figure in Russian fairy tales, 
It is quite as likely that this element in the Russian stories may 
derive from the East ; and we have no traé¢e of it in Grimm or 
AsbjOrnson and Moe. 

There are of course certain elements which are universal in 
fairy tales—the youngest and most beautiful daughter, who is 
ill-treated by her sisters ; the indolent or half-witted youngest 
son, who is the laughing-stock of his brothers, and so forth. 
But there are other elements in these Turkish stories which 
suggest migration. The first of the series, for instance, ‘ The 
Hog Prince,’ is extremely like one in Grimm called ‘ Brother 
and Sister” ‘The Magic Turban,the Magic Whip, and the Magic 
Carpet’ is, as Mr. Bain himself notes, curiously like Andersen’s 
‘Travelling Companions.’ It also strongly resembles Grimm’s 
‘Slippers which were Danced to Pieces.’ The wishing carpet is, 
no doubt, a common enough property in Oriental legend. But 
inthe story of the Turban and the rest it is to be observed 
the three magic gifts are used very illogically. The only use 
of the whip is to set the carpet in motion. This want of logic 
is decidedly characteristic of the Turkish tales as a class. 
We notice it even when we have to do with these verbal 
quibbles which as a rule are quite as well developed, if not 
better, in Eastern tales as in Western. What a wretched 
explanation, for instance, of the witch’s ‘sweep and sweep 
hot’is it that the girl is to sweep out the chamber and not 
1 Sweep out the ante-chamber. Illogicalness reaches its 
Cmax indeed in this story—‘ The Horse Devil and the Witch.’ 

here is no special use in the three hairs which the maiden 
has to burn. She and her lover could have taken flight as 
fasily before the first was used as when they were all con- 
sumed, We do not find this sort of looseness of narrative in 
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Grimm. In the same story, however, there is one incident 
which closely resembles the chief incident in ‘Fir Apple’ of 
the Kinder-und Haus-Mdarchen—viz., the three changes of the 
girl and her lover at the approach of the witch-mother’s mes- 
senger. They are made the more humourous in the Turkish 
version by the replies of the bath-man and the water-drawer. 

What is not western and is likewise the most impressive and 
poetical element in these tales is the description‘of the Wind- 
Demon, who figures several times. ‘Eye cannot see nor dart 
overtake him ; like the tempest he flies, and his coming is like 
the coming of a whirlwind.’ So is he described in language 
worthy of the Book of Job. In the ‘Golden Haired Children,’ 
again, one of the best of the tales, we have a fine picture of a 
cypress-wood, which lies on the way to the Palace of the 
Queen of the Pevis. ‘There was neither man, nor spirit, nor 
noise, nor breath of wind.” But the conclusion of the sentence 
is alittle commonp'ace. ‘And the youth froze with horror to 
his very marrow.’ Even from these extracts it may be judged 
that the stories lose little from the fact that they are translations 
of a translation. Here and there a commonplace or almost 
vulgar expression, such as ‘domestics,’ on page 72, and ‘her 
Satanic Majesty’ (p. 15), might be pruned away with 
advantage. And whatever may have been a certain couplet in 
the original, it surely might be better rendered than by these 
lines : 

\ little deer on a hill-top, 
If it die I also dead drop. 

Most of the tales have some quaint beginning, which some- 
how brings the personality of an Oriental story-teller vividly 
before the mind. Here is one specimen : 

‘Once upon a time in the old old days when straws were 
sieves, and the camel a chapman, and the mouse a barber, and 
the cuckoo a tailor, and the donkey ran errands, and the 
tortoise baked bread, and I was only fifteen years old, but my 
father rocked my cradle, and there was a mother in the land 
who had a black cat, in these olden days, I say,’ etc. 

Or again, 

‘Once upon a time in the old old days, when the camel was 
only a spy, and toads rose high in the air on wings, and I 
myself rode in the air while I walked on the ground and went 
up hill and down dale at the same time, in those days, I say,’ etc 

The illustrations of the book are after the new fashion— 
decorative; which means that a man looks as if he were part 
of the arch through which he is walking, and that these Oriental 
women wear chitons and sandals and go bare-headed to their 
heart’s content. No doubt all this is as it should be; but for 
the children’s sake one mourns the days when Gavarni and 
Wehnert drew pictures for their forerunners. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 


1. The Lower Life. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
2. Limitations. By E. F. BENSON. 
London : Innes. 


|. The Lower Life is not, as one might imagine, the life of 
commandment breaking, in the ordinary sense, nor is it the life 
of the lower animals, it is simply the life of the financial world 
—and particularly of the London Stock Exchange. Arnold 
Brabant, the hero, a man of refinement, of ideals, despises the 
slow methods of his trade—he is a barrister and has made a 
good beginning—and longs to make money quickly for the sake 
of the girl he loves. At a Bohemian Club he meets the great 
financier Benjy Cohen (astute readers will easily recognise him 
a presentment of Barney Barnato) who in after-dinner mood 
talks gaily of gold that is waiting to be picked out of the gutter. 
Next day Brabant takes his courage in both hands and calls on 
the great man in the city to ask him how, and out of what 
cutter. Cohen takes a fancy to the young man, and shows 
him how to make his fortune, and from that moment Arnold 
begins to pick up gold, and it is indeed out of the gutter that 
he picks it. In the process he drops many other things, his 
ideals, his refinement, and, at last, his wife’s love. She decides 
to leave him, and only alters her mind when she believes him 
to be ruined. ‘The slow deterioration of his character and the 
corresponding change in hers are depicted with a hand whose 
strength and delicacy increase with each book Mr. Gribble 
publishes. The love-affairs of Arnold’s sister and Basil, who 
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also lives the lower life on the Stock Exchange, are extremely 
interesting. Ida saves her lover at last, but though we rejoice 
with her, we are not quite convinced. Whatever we may think 
of Mr. Gribble’s tremendous charges against the London money 
market, we know that its votaries are constant. It is easier to 
give up gambling with cards than with stocks and shares, and 
easier to give up drink than either. Yet evento give up drink is 
one of the hardest things inthe world. People who know their 
Stock Exchange will readily recognise the story of the Arma- 
geddon, which Mr. Gribble so forcibly and graphically tells, as 
the history of the Londonderry, and Lord Arklow but thinly 
disguises Lord Fingal. 

Whether we agree with Mr. Gribble’s views or no—and for 
good or ill there are many who will agree with them—there is 
no doubt that he has here given us a very remarkable novel, 
well thought out, well sustained, and inspired from first to last 
by a certain enthusiastic condemnation of meanness, baseness, 
and the money-grabbing instinct, which commands our respect 
and attention. In these days, when mere money-making is an 
achievement for which a man is honoured and courted—when 
the way of its making is hardly considered—Mr. Gribble will 
be welcomed heartily by the little remnant who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. And, for the rest, the book is a work of art. 

2. This is another excellent book from the same publisher. 

Mr. E. F. Benson is beginning to find himself. Limitations 
will not appeal to so large a public as odo, but to the thoughtful 
it will appeal intimately and strongly,as Dodo never could appeal. 
This book deals, also, with the making of money, but the hero 
makes his money legitimately, by the exercise of a branch of 
his art, though not the highest branch. The tragedy is that for 
the sake of his wife and child the hero has to sacrifice his soul, 
the soul of the artist, and to do work which that soul despises— 
pretty realistic statuettes, instead of sublime classical statues, 
And that is hard, but the choice between duty to art and duty 
to love has always been a hard one, and the man who would do 
his duty to art at the expense of that other duty may be the 
stronger artist, but he is not always the better man. Tom 
Carlingford, on whom this choice is forced, is a very real person. 
One would have liked to know him ; he talks so gaily and 
pleasantly, he falls in love so naively and permanently, he does 
his duty, when the crisis comes, so manfully, with hardly a whine 
even to his dearest friend. The reader may mourn the limitations 
imposed by love upon Tom’s art, but he is not sickened by 
the sight of Tom’s mourning. Yet Mr. Benson leaves us no 
doubt that he did mourn, and always. For when, by the work 
he did not care for, he gained leisure and money and might 
have pursued the art he loved—he could no longer pursue, 
hardly even wished to pursue it. ‘ “ Ihave unlearned my theory 
that I could do all I wanted,” he says to his friends ; “I have 
unlearned my conviction that one made one’s own limitations. 
In a way I haveall a reasonable man could want. I have May. I 
have three healthy children. I have fame, fame of a damnable 
kind it is true, but there was a time when I shouldn’t have been 
satisfied with anything. I longed to stretch out my arms round 
the whole world, to take the whole world into my grasp. But 
now I know I cannot do it, and what is worse I do not want to 
do it. I acquiesce in my own limitations. What can be sadder 
than that?” “If you are happy nothing matters.” “I might once 
have been happier. I gave up what I believed I could do, and 
what I believed was supremely well worth doing. I am an 
apostate. Apostates may be very happy—they are rid of the 
thumb-screw and the boiling lead—but I wonderi f they ever 
lose that little canker-worm of shame.” “ My dear Tom—what 
nonsense! You tried to fly, and before you had succeeded 
some one took your apparatus away. Besides you are 
rich now: you have your apparatus again.” Tom frowned. 
“Cannot you understand ?” he said impatiently. “‘ Good God, it 
is so simple. Stevenson says somewhere that three pot-boilers 
will destroy any talent. I must have made twenty pot-boilers 
at least. Don’t you see that what I am regretting is that I no 
longer want to fly?”’ 


‘ We ail have ghosts in our houses,’ he says later, and then 
he meets his child and takes him in his arms with a smile, ‘I 
am a fool if I cannot lay my ghosts,’ he says. 

This character of Tom’s is presented in a masterly manner, 
but the character of May,his wife,whose limitations are the cause 
of his, is even a more remarkable achievement. Maud Wrexham, 
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the woman who loved him, and who but for the little fact that 
he did not love her would have aided, not hindered his genius, 
is not quite as lifelike as the rest of Mr. Benson’s dramatis 
persone. But she is an interesting study none the less. The 
book has no loose ends ; the author has evidently put all his 
heart and soul into it, as well as all the skill of his craftsman’s 
hand, and the result justifies him of his faith. 


THE MAID AND THE MAGYARS 


A Girl’s Wanderings in Hungary. By H. ELLEN BROWNING, 
London : Longmans. 


It would be very easy to pick holes in this book, and point 
out that ‘Magyarland’ should be ‘ Magyarorszig ;’ ‘ Tissa, 
‘Tisza ;’ ‘Csdrszdr-fiired,’ ‘Csaszdr-furd6 ;’ ‘je la pouvais 
avoir,’ ‘j’aurais pu avoir ;’ ‘ Czirkét,’ ‘Csirke ;’ ‘ Munckiicsy,’ 
‘Munkdcsy ;’ that swzcéde is not feminine ; that Roumanian is 
scarcely a ‘Slavonic tongue ;’ and that the Hungarian border 
is at Marchegg, not at Pozsony. But it would not be easy 
to find another book of travels so absolutely fresh and charming, 
instinct with so exhilarating a sense of humour, or portraying 
so irresistible a personality with such exquisite art. Miss 
Browning is frank to the uttermost degree of ma/vet¢, but never 
unpleasantly egotistical. She is like a butterfly flitting 
irresponsibly among flowers, and conferring upon them 
unsuspected graces by her presence. No one could be so 
heartless as to break her on the wheel by smiling over her 
broken Hungarian or reprimanding her school-girl French. 
We are not even irritated by her extravagant zeal for modern 
Hungary, for the cou/eur de rose is so obviously the creation of 
her own sunny nature that it were as easy to resent a gleam in 
a fog. She set out with the usual idea that Hungary is very 
barbarous and very remote, but she never allows us to suspect 
what must have been her disappointment at the vulgar reality. 
She even asserts that ‘ Budapest is one of the loveliest cities in 
Europe,’ and boldly challenges ‘ any mortal so ill-advised as to 
question this statement’ to go there and see for himself. We 
have often—alas, only too often—paced its dreary, stucco 
boulevards, quarrelled with its dismal, modern buildings, and 
yawned over the monotony of its ‘ sluggish river-scenes,’ but we 
are not ‘so ill-advised’ as to question its beauty as seen through 
her spectacles. Not only does her unconquerable good- 
humour transfigure unsightly scenes, but her rare descriptive 
talent enables her to communicate much of her enthusiasm to 
cold-blooded readers. But nothing will induce us to endorse 
her admiration of Herkulesbad, the tawdriest watering-place in 
Europe, or to acquiesce in her map’s nomenclature of Belgrade 
as Nandor-Fehervar, which implies a pretension long since 
forgotten by the most ultra-Magyar. 

Perhaps the main delight of the book is not to be found so 
much in the account it gives us of Hungary as in the psycho: 
logical cameos of the author's character. Had these been 
studied, they might easily have been tiresome, but they come 
so spontaneously that the reader flatters himself he is discover: 
ing her on his own account. What will strike him most 
is her boundless sense of humour. There is no attempt 
to write a comic book. It is no infliction of the new humour, 
with jokes like surgical operations. We are simply carried 
away by the natural merriment of the moment. Miss Browning 
and a young Hungarian countess were run away with along 2 
winding narrow bridle-road in the midst of the forest. ‘Our 
postillion rolled off as usual, but on we went—bump, jolt, swish: 
Shrieking with laughter, we laid ourselves backwards in the 
bottom of the cart to avoid being brushed off by the over 
hanging branches of the trees. The forester came running 
breathlessly after the vehicle, shouting like a madman. .. 
When our fiery steeds did at last see fit to stop, we were all in 
such paroxysms of mirth, that it was impossible to sit up agail, 
so the poor panting forester concluded we were killed, until he 
came within earshot.’ The following is also a very characte: 
istic description of a picnic: ‘ Have you ever felt too lazy even 
to think—too lazy to do anything but lie still and let mind and 
eyes wander where they will? That was how I felt when ! 
suddenly became conscious that a big, handsome bull was 


coming for us with a vengeance.’ After darting among the 
trees and being finally rescued by a gw/yas, ‘we stood and 
surveyed a scene of ruin. The buffaloes had just rushed straight 
over our goviter. 


Coffee and milk bedewed the grass, peaches 
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and cakes were squashed to a dirty pulp, books and scissors, 
cups and spoons, were decidedly “mixed,” and desolation 
reigned around. . . . | collapsed as usual into paroxysms of 
mirth. It had been like the transformation scene in a London 
pantomime. One moment a picture of idyllic peace and sylvan 
peauty; the next a pandemonium of wild confusion, raging 
animals, barking dogs, shouting men, and shrieking girls.’ It 
is always the same. When she is stranded at a remote railway- 
station with but the faintest hope of reaching her destination 
before night, we find her ‘ chuckling with amused contentment’ 
at her position. Toppled into a snowdrift, she is ‘rather 
astonished, but not at all hurt, and very much amused.’ 
Tumbling headlong into prickly pears, ‘laughter was painful 
to me,’ she says, ‘yet the situation was too ridiculous for 
gravity.’ 

sut perhaps the most successful touches of humour and 
character are her descriptions of encounters with fleas and rats. 
We confess to a strong prejudice against the intrusion of fleas 
into books of travel, but we could not wish a word of this par- 
ticular relation unwritten. A highly ludicrous narrative cul- 
minates in the maid finding her at 8 A.M. sitting by the window 
in her water-proof, with a nightgown in each corner of the room. 
It was fair-time and she had spent the night watching the 
streets emptying and filling themselves again. For the first 
time in her life she ‘saw men g/orvous/y drunk’ and it amused 
her immensely. On another occasion, she tells us, a rat ‘ climbed 
upthe curtain on to a table nearthe bed and began to gnaw at 


+ my candle. In vain I mewed like a cat, barked like a terrier, 


kicked my feet wildly about and called for help. There he 
stayed : gnaw, gnaw, gnaw ! close beside my pillow, in the most 
persistent, demoniacal manner. Finally the young countess 
heard my calls . . . I collected my pillows and coverlet and 
made one terrific spring over the candle into her room’ and 
spent the rest of the night lying on an oblong table. 

The temptation to quote extensively from this exhilarating 
book would be difficult to resist, but for the embarrassment of 
riches. Even a tourist’s week at Vienna is boiled down into a 
few nervous sentences, in which every word tells. When the 
author comes to descriptions of a starlight drive, the death-bed 
of a little gipsy girl, the scenery of the Karpathians, the poetry 
of the Alfold lowlands, and a railway journey through the snow, 
she produces vivid little vignettes, which are, all of them, 
masterpieces in their way. 

The book will, no doubt, be compared to Mrs. Norman’s 
Girl in the Karpathians, but it is twenty times better. The 
freshness is far more natural, and Miss Browning has far more 
to relate. She became acquainted with most of the celebrities 
of Hungary, and tells some good stories, with delicious 
indiscretion, about Ilka PAlmay, Baron Banffy and other well- 
known people. Her pictures of local morality are also indis- 
creet, but they are very amusing and scarcely exaggerated. 
Altogether, we have to thank her for a volume which cannot 
fail to act as an excellent tonic upon the most jaded literary 
appetite, and when she tells us, half jocularly, in her preface, 
that writing is henceforward to be her profession, we sincerely 
hope that she will keep her word, for she has great gifts, and 
knows how to use them with restraint and effect. 


CATS, RATS, BIRDS, AND DONKEYS 


Cat and Lird Stories from the ‘ Spectator. With an Introduc- 
tion by JOHN St. Lor Srracuey. London: Unwin. 


\ fitter title to the book would have been that which has 
been appropriated by Mr. Andrew Lang for his Christmas 
Volume, viz., Animal Stories, for crowded into its pages are tales 
of cows, horses, apes, bears, insects, and reptiles, as well as the 
Creatures named in our heading. We may as well say at once 
that the work is rather carelessly edited. ‘ Here,’ ‘near here’ 
and similar phrases are often employed where there is no 
other address and the locality is of importance. Occasionally 
asin the kitten letter on page 29 the signature is altogether 
omitted and yet the writer is subsequently alluded to by name. 
We dare scarcely complain of the lack of arrangement because 
it passes human ingenuity to suggest how order could be intro- 
duced into a heap of miscellaneous letters. Nor is it possible 
°r a critic to say whether the book is interesting or not. He 
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must from the necessities of his calling gulp it all down ina 
sitting or two, and the newspaper correspondent must be taken 
in homceopathic doses to be enjoyed. It would be as enter- 
tertaining to read straight through a dictionary as to gobble 
up these snippets of natural history by dozens at a time, 
Besides, as occurred with the dog-book, the most entertaining 
stories are the least trustworthy. One is intensely amused by 
the jubilant cat, which on page 44 dances with joy at the 
prospect of a dog’s resurrection, but a moment’s reflection tells 
us that the only authentic fact is that when the man was turf- 
ing the grave of the Skye terrier, dead twelve months before, the 
cat got into a very excited state and frisked about in the wildest 
spirits. The deduction that she was ‘evidently expecting her 
kind companion to be restored to her’ could only have been a 
pleasant fancy of the observer. Yet if that was all what a 
pointless story it is! That isa typical fault of the Sfectator 
correspondents. Take for example the following story in 
which we have underderlined the ‘ poetry.’ ‘The owner of the 
cat went abroad for a time, and pussy evew sad and melancholy ; 
her jealousy grew day by day, till at last zz a fit of rage she 
made a dash at the little bird and tore him limb from limb. 
Then se‘zed by remorse she fled.’ We willnot goon though the 
writer becomes still more ridiculous. What was there extra- 
ordinary about a cat killing a canary? The simple unstrained 
explanation is that it acted according to its instinct and the 
rest was ‘read in’ by the observer. It is doubtful if the 
cultivated readers of the Sfectator ‘care for this sort of 
rubbish even to be glanced through as a relief to the more 
serious contents of the journal; there can be no doubt of the 
absurdity of reprinting ,it. And there is a very great deal in 
the book which ought to have been cut out with an unsparing 
hand. 

We say this the more confidently because there is a residue 
really worth preserving. Any one desirous of studying in the 
lower creation the rudiments of those mental attributes which 
have blossomed in men will find a great deal of useful material 
here. The love-making of the barn-door fowl, his attentive 
gallantry to his wives, a certain elemental courtesy about him 
are very well described. Some of his proceedings will remind 
the reader oddly of that savage custom known as the couvade, 
the essence of which is that when his wife is confined the 
husband goes to bed and gets himself nursed. The crowing 
hen and the broody cock are not very rare phenomena and they 
shew that the lower animals are subject in certain cases to a con- 
fusion of their sexual duties. Altogether the courtship of birds 
seems to have been a model for human beings—it has its 
serenades and dances and the gallant wooer is often trapped out 
in ornaments given solely for the occasion. But we rather 
doubt whether, as several correspondents say, sparrows, Canaries 
and other birds take a delight in contemplating themselves in a 
mirror. They are undoubtedly fond of the action—so much so 
that it was, and is, if the Act be not repealed, illegal tokeepa 
looking-glass in a Scotch ‘ doocot’ because it is an enticement 
to strangers. From careful observation, however, we are con- 
vinced that a bird knows nothing of a mirror ‘as such.’ He is 
under the impression that the figure mimicking him within the 
glass is astranger and comes to him just as he comes to a decoy 
in the fields. Often, if he can, he will peep round the corner 
and try to get to close quarters. A puppy, who has a stronger 
intelligence than any bird, will at first either growl at or try to 
play with his reflection, but he soon learns it to be only an 
unreal phantasm and disregards it 

Of the other creatures that attract the correspondent we are 
surprised that many old friends figure so slightly. The donkey 
—and what animal is so clever asa sly old ass—has evoked but 
a couple of letters, and these not very remarkable. It would 
be easy to write a volume about him alone. Again the rat, 
which any trapper will tell you exceeds the weasel, the stoat, and 
all other beasts of the field in artfulness, is fobbed off with two 
poor pages at the end of the book. We have yarns about 
elephants, and bears, and monkeys, but one ancient model of 
astuteness, Reynard the fox, figuresnot. Jn fact it is a curious 
feature of the book—a feature of its predecessor it was likewise 
—that few of the writers appear to have observed animals in 
their natural surroundings, under the blue sky, playing among 
the grass and fern. Perhaps they ‘love their geraniums’ in the 
conservatory. At all events their natural history has been 
studied mostly at the Zoo and in the drawing-room, 
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BOOKS IN NUMBERS 


Fashions change as rapidly and with apparently as little 
reason in book-publishing as in ladies’ bonnets. So far as we 
know there are not in the market any of those sets of numbers 
in which Thackeray, Dickens and such comparatively inferior 
authors as Ainsworth and Trollope sent forth their novels. Yet 
some half-dozen books, both new and old, are running through 
the press in parts at present—not counting the ?or/o/io (London: 
Seeley), which is, strictly speaking, a quarterly magazine, or the 
Naturalists Library (London : G. Allen), which, after enjoying 
a siesta for some months, has just come out with the second 
volume of Mr. Ozilvie Grant’s Game Birds. Among books 
completely new may be reckoned the Oxjord English Dictionary 
(London: Clarendon Press); Herr Riitzel’s History of JJan- 
kind (London: Macmillan), and the Architectural Review, of 
which the first number has reached us. Among reprints 
we have two sets of the Fuerte Queene and nine numbers 
of Zhe Compleat Angler (London: Lane). Such is the 
bill of fare before us. Taking new works first, we 
may pause over the thirteenth part of the H/7story of 
Mankind. it has passed through at least two German 
editions, and is translated into English by an excellent lin- 
guist, Mr. A. J. Butler, of Oxford. The present part relates 
to North American Indians and the Eskimo, and is fully illus- 
trated. It is, unfortunately, one of those books which are too 
scientific to be popular, and too popular to be scientific ; but, 
for readers who like something really light, though apparently 
abstruse, it may be cordially recommended. ‘The second 
volume of Game Birds is very welcome. The illustrations are 
accurate, but of various degrees of merit. Partridges predomi- 
nated in the last volume; now we have pheasants, pea-fowl, 
turkeys, and ‘bustard-quails,’ an order of birds somewhat 
remote from any of the other tribes here described. Mr. Ogilvie 
Grant would place them between gallinaceous birds and rails. 
‘One of the great peculiarities of this group is the fact that the 
female is always larger and generally more handsomely marked 
than the male.’ The whole order, like the bustard, is charac- 
terised by wanting the hind toe; whence the name, otherwise 
absurd, asifew species are more'than six inches long. It is 
curious to observe that while the silver pheasant appeared in 
the last volume among the Khalij family, the golden pheasant 
is in this volume immediately after the true pheasants. The 
account of the brush turkeys is especially interesting. 

The New English Dictionary is before us in three instal- 
ments. While Dr. Murray ‘is still busy with the letter D 
Mr. Bradley is proceeding with the letter F. Both call atten- 
tion to certain words as of more than ordinary interest. Dr. 
Murray exhibits, he says, for the first time the full history of 
dismal, ‘Contemporary evidence shows this to have been 
originally the Anglo-French ds ma/,; Latin, dies mali, evil or 
ill-omened days, the “Egyptian days” of the medieval 
calendar ; and it was so applied for more than three centuries. 
It is only as we come down near 1600 that we find other things 
than days characterised as dismal.’ It is curious to note that 
Archbishop jTrench discarded this derivation as one of those 
plausible etymologies which we learn to reject with contempt. 
Mr. Bradley remarks on the number of words in his present 
section, which ‘includes the latter part of the article /7sh 
(verb) and the words from Fishadle to Flexuose; which ‘are 
of -onomatopceic origin, or which have been influenced 
in their sense-development by their apparently imitative 
or expressive sound.’ He instances fizz, fizzle, flap, flap- 
doodle, flare, flash, and flaunt, among others. ‘ Flapdoodle,’ 
in particular, is quoted first from Peter Simple. It 
sounds more like Swift than Marryat. The word ‘flat? 
alone claims more than ten columns, so carefully and 
exhaustively has the work been done. Another of the new 
publications before us is the Architectural Review, which com- 
menced as a monthly magazine in November. The first 
number contains a portrait and memoir of Mr. Pearson, the 
architect, on whose shoulders the mantle of Sir Gilbert Scott 
seems to have fallen. He has been busy for some years in 
removing such traces of antiquity as Scott spared at Westminster, 
and is now similarly engaged at Peterborough. His cathedral 


at Truro, fully illustrated here, is in ‘the early English style, 
that is to say, the details and ornaments, except the mouldings 
are ‘First Pointed,’ but the modern, shallow mouldings and the 
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total absence of any attempt at harmonious proportion 


between the parts, make it certain that the whole building, 
when completed, will, «sthetically, be a failure, as it is, 
already, an anachronism. The old church, partially pulled 
down by Mr. Pearson, set an example which might 
well have been followed. Instead, we have a retrograde 
step and the architect is building, or trying to build, after the 
inanner of the people of 1250, with the materials and the appli- 
ances of the end of the nineteenth century. ‘The new review, 
apparently, desires to defend ‘restoration’ and the retrograde 
and imitative styles known as ‘ the great Gothic revival’ which, 
in the unfortunate turn given to it by its most eminent profes. 
sors, has had such a sinister effect on the art of the past fifty 
The new number of the Portfolio consists of a * mono: 


years. 
We cannot 


graph’ of Velasquez, by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 
quite fellow Mr. Armstrong in his admiration for the great 
Spaniard; but his book is pleasant and well written and 
warmly enthusiastic for these dull days. Velasquez made few 
attempts at colour and uniformly failed where he sought any- 
thing brighter than black and white. ‘The blue, purple and 
brown of Mr. Armstrong’s chief object of admiration CAris¢ « 
the Pillar, in the National Gallery, are a serious defect in an 
otherwise wonderful piece of work: and few of us have yet 
forgotten the gloomy impression of a large number of such 
pictures at the New Gailery in 1892. Mr. Armstrong can onl) 
write as he does about Velasquez by ignoring the question of 
colour, which reduces so much of his work to the level of an 
etching or a clever mezzotint. 

Of the two sets of the Faerie Queene that which is edited by 
Mr. Thomas Wise (London: Geo. Allen) has come to Part xvi, 
of Look vi. It is, therefore, nearly complete. We have 
already noticed this edition several times, and may reserve any 
further remarks until we see Part xix, in which are to be 
published the editor’s introduction and notes. The other issue 
(London: Dent) has reached the third book, and commence 
the legend of Britomart, the central episode of the whole poem. 
Walton’s Angler (London: Lane) is very carefully edited bj 
Mr. Le Gallienne, and illustrated by Mr. New; and _ has 
reached the end of Walton’s portion and the beginning of 
Cotton’s. The pictures are peculiar, but very charming. The 
views of Hertfordshire villages, and such towns as Ware, deserve 
the highest praise, in spite of an affected Diireresque style of 
heavy outline. Waltham Cross, as it was a hundred years ago, 
and Waltham Cross as it is now, thanks to Lady Meux, the 
rescuer of Temple bar, are both accurate and pretty ; and some 
country views such as Great Amwell (p. 189) and Brailsford 
(p. 277) may be selected for special commendation. 


wi 


BYPATHS OF SPANISH HISTORY 


The Year After the Armadaand Other Historical Studtes. Wy 
MARTIN A.S. HUME. London: Unwin. 


Mr. Martin Hume has followed up that meritorious book, 
The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, by some further essays on 
the Tudor age. They exhibit, as before, a genuine capacity 
for research and the sifting of evidence. The style, however, 
remains pedestrian, and the point of view essentially modern. 
Mr. Hume has not succeeded in getting at the heart of his 
period—so to speak. Drake and Raleigh must be judged no 
by the ethics of our self-conscious times but by those of their 
own abounding epoch. The writer pushes, besides, the habit of 
setting his predecessors right to paradox and beyond it. An 
ambitious attempt, for example, to lay the blame for the Spanish 
Armada entirely on Elizabeth and her Ministers (‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Spanish Armada’) is not exactly a triumph of his- 
torical reconstruction. Philip may have disliked open warfare, 
but he was ready enough to resort to plots for the Queen’s 
murder or deposition. Hence retaliation became inevitable, 
and it took the English form of seizing his treasure-ships and 
harrying his colonies. 

Still, as we have said, these studies are well-worth reading. 
The Year After the Armada deals with a fairly familiar incident, 
the expedition of Norris and Drake in 1589, but a good deal of 
fresh evidence is brought to bear upon it. The part played, for 
instance, by that sorry Pretender Dom Antonio stands out very 
clearly. In his recklessness he bound himself by impossible 
conditions, while in return he was only to obtain Portugal ‘ if 
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it shall be found the public voice in the kingdom be favourable 
to him.’ Mr. Hume supplements our knowledge of the siege 
of Lisbon from the diary of an unknown Portuguese and other 
fresh sources. The Governor, a Cardinal-Archduke, had not 
only to keep out the enemy, but to hold down the disaffected, 
if cowardly Portuguese with a handful of Castilians. He 
adopted the simple, and effective expedient ofa terror. Nobles 
were beheaded or imprisoned by the score, often without the 
appearance of a single witness against them. ‘The blundering 
of the English commanders, and the worthlessness of their 
puppet-king did the rest. We quite agree with Mr. Hume that 
Norris rather than Drake caused the adventure to miscarry. If 
the latter could have risked a passage up the Tagus, he most cer- 
tainly would. ‘The Exorcism of Charles the Bewitched’ is 
another of Mr. Hume's achievements in historical mosaic. Based 
chiefly on a manuscript in the British Museum, written by one 
of the clerks of the Inquisition, the study admits us to the inner 
workings of a Court intrigue that could have happened nowhere 
but in Spain. The struggle for the possession of the poor 
cretin’s conscience between the Queen and her camaril/a and 
Cardinal Portocarrero; the temporary victory of the latter by a 
revolution in the closet ; and the resort of the new confessor to 
a country priest who had dealings with the Devil, form an 
undeniably interesting if peculiarly squalid story. The 
Evil One’s protracted attempts to avoid disclosing the name 
and residence of the witch who had charmed the king are 
grimly humourous in their way. He was capable, on occa- 
sions, of swearing to the truth of his statements by God and the 
Holy Trinity. Mr. Hume’s most taking paper, however, deals 
with the career of Julian Romero, swashbuckler. Wherever 
towns were to be stormed, or heretics to be spitted, that terrible 
man, Alva’s most capable lieutenant, was to befound. ‘I have 
served His Majesty forty years next Christmas without once 
resting from the wars or my duty,’ wrote Julian. ‘I have lost 
in the service one arm, a leg, an eye anda ear; and the rest of 
my person is so scarred with wounds that I suffer incessantly.’ 
He was, indeed, as Cabrera de Cordova .wrote of him, a com- 
mander-in-chief of great enterprises, and Mr. Hume may be 
thanked for having pieced together his life of ferocity and 
endurance. 

Others of Mr. Hume’s papers deal with a side of history too 
often neglected— that of manners. ‘The Coming of Philip the 
Prudent,’ though written to correct Mr. Froude’s absurdly one- 
sided account of the Spaniard’s marriage with Queen Mary, 
has other merits as well. A Spanish courtier’s criticism of 
English ladies, for example, is well worth quoting. ‘They wear 
farthingales of coloured cloth without silk; the gowns they 
wear over’ them are of damask, satin, or velvet of various 
colours, but very badly made. Some of them have velvet shoes 
slashed like men’s, and some wear leather. Their stockings 
are black, and they show their legs up to their knees when they 
are travelling, as their skirts are so short. They really look 
quite indelicate when they are seated or riding.’ ‘A Fight 
Against Finery’ deals, on the otker hand, with the sumptuary 
laws of Spain and their disastrous effect on the national indus- 
tries. Their object was, of course, to check luxury; no one, 
according to a proclamation of 1611, was to use a coach with- 
out leave, ‘ as the king is informed that gentlemen are forgetting 
how to ride.’ Finally ‘The Journal of Richard Bere’ is vastly 
entertaining, though its only connection with the rest of the 
volume is that the scapegrace chronicled his indiscretions in 
Spanish, ‘“ Drunk” or “ very drunk” was his unadorned entry 
at the close of yesterday’s proceedings when on a visit to town.’ 
And this is the sad ending of his courtship of Miss Lucy Boys. 
‘l went to see the slut Boys at Lord Poulet’s, and the baggage 
denied having promised to marry me at all: and now she has 
gone and married a stuttering parson called Woodward.’ 
Kichard Bere is not absolutely unworthy of being mentioned in 
the same breath with Pepys. 


THE POETRY OF SPORT 
The Poetry of Sport. The Badminton Library. By HEDLE\ 
PEEK. London: Longman. 


The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, in all the 
bulk of its twenty-eight volumes, is complete. It has been a 
macnum opus, a credit alike to its authors, its editors and its 
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publishers, That it has been well done, and also that it was 
worth the doing, is sufficiently proved by its established place 
in every country-house library. Nevertheless, the time had, 
no doubt, come for all concerned with it to rest from their toil. 
It had traversed the field of its legitimate enterprise very 
widely, and there were some who even thought the volume on 
‘Dancing,’ excellent of its kind though it was, a little out of 
place. Beyond question ‘dancing’ is a‘ pastime,’ but with 
such liberal treatment the term might be taken to include most 
things—‘ from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter.’ 

Theffinal volume, under consideration, has a certain appro- 
priateness and razson détre, though poetry is scarcely sport and 
not invariably pastime ; but it makes a pleasant book and a 
fitting conclusion of the series. It is, however, one of those 
books that are a sore trial to the reviewer burdened with a 
conscience, for who shall satisfy his conscience by reading its 
closely written scores of song from end to end, and yet preserve 
in their due vigour such faculties of criticism as may be his? 
In such a toil as this there would be little either of sport or 
pastime, and that the volume should be read in this conscientious 
manner was doubtless far from the hope or expectation of its 
author. But as a book to dip into from time to time, at 
random, keeping it ever handy on the shelf, to pass a few 
pleasant minutes, it would be hard to beat. It is as wide- 
ranging in its subject-matter as the Badminton series itself, 
and all the more variously pleasing that its contents are not 
restricted to verse. Mr. Andrew Lang discourses in his own 
manner—in prose, yet not prosaically—on allusions to sport in 
classic writings ; and discourses, to our thinking, all too shortly. 
Mr. Peek, in a brief introduction, discusses the broad question 
whether sport is a proper topic for poetical treatment, answering 
with a modified affirmative of which the book itself is the fullest 
warrant. Prefacing both these is an introduction by Mr. Alfred 
Watson, sub-editor of the series, which is not the least interest- 
ing chapter of the book. He reveals to us the genesis and 
development of the Badminton Library, gratefully bearing 
tribute to the zeal of his editor-in-chief, the Duke of Beaufort, 
after whose family seat the series is named. Incidentally he 
refers to the very different degrees of popularity attained by 
one and the same sport or pastime even during the twelve or 
fifteen years that the library was in preparation. The bulk of 
the volume is divided between Sporting Extracts—fromChaucer, 
Petrarch, Spenser, Shakespeare, Dryden, Scott, and many more 
—Poems, Songs and Ballads—by various hands, all dealing 
directly with some branch of sport or pastime—and numerous 
songs and parodies—which bring the work toa close. Short in- 
troductions tell us broadly the lines which have guided Mr. Peek’s 
selection of his sporting extracts, and the poems, songs and 
ballads respectively. The work of selection must have been 
arduous to a degree, and where the balance must have needed 
to be so nicely held, it is difficult to be severely critical. There 
is one name, however, which we are grieved to see omitted from 
the list of song and ballad writers on sport—that of theAustralian 
poet, to wit, the late Mr. Adam Lindsay Gordon, some of 
whose racing ballads stir the blood to a rarecourse. Again, in 
the more prosy literature of golf there are some really poetical 
pieces by the late Mr. Campbell of Ormsery, at one time a con- 
tributor to Blackwood, which, we would fain have seen, even 
to the exclusion of some golfing verses which are given. Might 
we not have hoped for something from Mr. Gale, too, among 
the rhymesters of cricket ? 

These are but points of detail. They may, or may not, have 
escaped the notice of Mr. Peek. Any one man conversant with 
all and sundry of the verses that pertain to sport would be a 
prodigy something more than human, and for many reasons 
hardly to be envied. To have shown acquaintance with so 
wide a range is remarkable enough, and it is hard to conceive 
of the whole, as the work of one hand, being better done. Ifa 
preference is to be named, we must confess that our own in- 
clines to the angling verses; and has not the gentle craft 
always lent itself with peculiar kindness to the inspiration of 
the dreamer and the poet ? 

The illustrations claim more than a word of praise. They 
are very many, and, though varied in quality and subject, 
most of them serve the purpose of illustrating the text, and 
some are both curious and beautiful. In fine, the book is 
worthy to rank with its predecessors in a great and glorious 
series. 
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EXPLORATION BY KINDNESS 


Jostph Thomson, African Explorer. A Biography by his 
brother (Rev. J. B. THOMSON, Greenock), with Contribu- 
tions by Friends. London: Low. 


Chi va piano va sano: chi va sano va lontano. That was 
the motto which Mr. Joseph Thomson chose for the title-page 
of his best known book, Zhvough Masai-Land, and it fitly 
describes his course throughout a too brief life. He was only 
thirty-seven when death took him in August of last year, but 
he had :lived long enough to add considerably to our useful 
knowledge of the Dark Continent, and—what is perhaps a 
greater thing—to leave behind him the reputation of being the 
African traveller of our time whose name deserves best to be 
written beside that of Livingstone. There have been all 
degrees in the methods of other explorers, from the man who 
acts on the Jeddart principle of shooting the natives first and 
afterwards inquiring into their intentions, like one or two 
notorious Germans, to the average English traveller, who 
resorts to force as a last arbitrament in case of opposition. But 
Mr. Thomson was perhaps the only lay traveller of the last 
half-century—certainly the most notable one—who acted 
throughout on the principle that it was better to turn back or 
to be killed than to fight, and who found it pay him. It is 
extremely doubtful whether every explorer could be advised to 
put such a truly Christian rule into practice without a speedy 
and entire collapse of his expedition: not every traveller 
has the mental and moral qualities needed to impress the man 
in the desert with the conviction that his forbearance arises 
from kindness and not cowardice. But it is certain that what 
would for most travellers be simply a counsel of perfection was 
for Mr. Thomson the means of success in several arduous 
journeys, one of them at least amongst the most savage and 
bloodthirsty race yet known in Africa, unless an exception be 
made in favour of the Zulus of’Chaka. In preparing for the 
Masai trip he found ‘an especial inducement in the hope of 
showing that the methods of dealing with natives which he,had 
learnt from Livingstone’s books would stand what was _ indubit- 
ably a most crucial test. ‘The thought of succeeding, where 
failure seemed a foregone conclusion, appealed to the romantic 
element in his nature ; moreover, if he could succeed without 
resorting to force, where men like Stanley felt that a thousand 
rifles were needed, would he not have scored a point in favour 
of Christian and‘civilised methods?’ When his old friends and 
boyish comrades at Thornhill welcomed him home from his 
first African expedition, in which an unexpected opportunity 
had allowed him at twenty-one to take his place amongst the 
foremost explorers of the day, he said to them: ‘ My fondest 
boast is, not that I have travelled over hundreds of miles 
hitherto untrodden by the foot of a white man, but that I have 
been able to do so as a Christian and a Scotsman, carrying 
everywhere goodwill and friendship, finding that a good word 
was more potent than gunpowder, and that it was not necessary, 
even in Central Africa, to sacrifice the lives of men in order to 
throw light upon its dark corners.’ The truth is, as we have 
heard another explorer say, that much depends on the practice 
of previous expeditions. After the rough explorer has forced 
his way you will find a native in ambush behind a tree where, 
formerly, there was a genial welcome to be met. 

He had brought all his followers back safely after a journey 
of some three thousand miles amongst often hostile and always 
dangerous tribes, and he had—what so many otherwise success- 
ful explorers fail to do—‘ dealt with hostile and troublesome 
tribes so as to make it easier for other men to follow him.’ Mr. 

J. M. Barrie, who was one of Mr. Thomson’s intimate friends, 
who devoted an appreciative chapter to him in An Edinburgh 
Eleven, and adds a pious tribute to his memory in this volume, 
sums up this aspect of his character with much skill. ‘ In Africa,’ 
says Mr. Barrie, ‘Mr. Thomson’s patience stands only second 
to his humanity ; he seems to have been tolerant and concilia- 
tory beyond almost all who have headed caravans, and to have 
left a sweet name behind him among all the tribes with whom 
he had sojourned. It is reasonable to presume that his straight- 
forwardness and his boyish high spirits were responsible for 
much of his popularity with the natives. Whatever their faults, 
they too were straightforward and gleeful,Jand so he had some- 
thing in common with them ; he and they found it easv ta 
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understand one another. I am sure he delighted in exchanging 
views with their ladies, and enjoyed dancing;with the native 
belles, and was as courteous to them as though they were the 
beauties of Mayfair.” Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, who is a higher 
authority on African travel than Mr. Barrie, says much the 
same thing of Mr. Thomson. ‘Not a page of his eventful his. 
tory as an explorer is stained with native blood, and he never 
appealed to the w/tima ratio of kings and certain African 
travellers. He owed this success not merely to his high 
courage, decision of character and promptness of action, but 
more especially to a naturally kindly and genial disposition, 
which showed great forbearance under provocation and patience 
under difficulties. It was these qualities which enabled him to 
overcome obstacles from which others recoiled, or which they 
overcame only by a display of brifte force.’ We are far from 
saying, of course, that to have occasionally or even frequently 
resorted to force is necessarily to be accounted for unrighteous- 
ness to a traveller. The spread of geographical knowledge, 
which means the ultimate widening of civilisation, is too great 
a good to be purchased dearly at the cost of a few lives, as 
most explorers have shown by freely risking their own. If it 
comes to fighting their way, we are generally able to see the 
necessity with their eyes; and our main objection to sucha 
course would probably be that the next white man who comes 
that way is likely to suffer for their success. But unquestionably 
the man who can do as good work without the loss of any life 
but his own deserves a still greener laurel, and that is Mr, 
Thomson’s just reward. It is interesting to note the develop- 
ment of the character which enabled him to attain this end, as 
shown in his brother’s excellent biography, and to learn that he 
probably got the secret of handling natives from his mother, 
‘She,’ we read, ‘had that quiet, steady, staying power which 
breaks down difficulties with the sheer force of patient gentle. 
ness. It was much more to her mind to win her way by kind- 
liness than by will-power, and many a notable victory she won 
among her children by a charm which they did not understand 
at the time, but which they remembered in maturer life as a 
pattern to imitate—the charm of sweet, tactful, unhasting 
reasonableness.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Thomson’s book, which is well equipped 
with maps, is, in its simplicity of style, brevity and directness, a 
model of what such a biography should be. Its summary of its 
hero’s work, whilst marked by fraternal affection and sympathy, 
is never overcharged ; the eulogy is mainly left to the reader. 
Without dwelling longer upon Mr. Thomson’s notable African 
work, or his fine character, one may pick out one or two inter- 
esting fragments from his letters here printed. His last journey 
in Africa was that undertaken at the request of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes in the territory north of the Zambesi and around Lake 
Nyassa, which his report did much to save for England. His 
view of the Colossus is naturally of interest at present, when it 
is so hard to get daylight upon that strange and strong per- 
sonality. His first interview with Mr. Rhodes was entirely 
satisfactory to Mr. Thomson—‘his own manly, straightforward 
nature enabling him to appreciate the blunt, unloquacious 
manner of his master for the time being, who showed equal 
business capacity in the plan of campaign which he indicated, 
and shrewdness in the measure with which he left him a free 
hand to carry it out. When the Matabele war followed Mr. 
Thomson was seeking lost health at Kimberley, and watched 
the operations from a point of vantage, with the result that he 
said that ‘there never was a more justifiable war or one more 
humanely carried through,’ and dubbed Mr. Rhodes ‘a born 
leader of men.’ But he was a candid critic, and sums up that 
statesman in a fashion which events seem to have proved 
accurate. ‘He is a man with terribly grave faults and many 
weak points. He is unscrupulous to a degree in carrying out 
his schemes, although no one who knows him properly can fail 
to be struck with intense admiration at the greatness of his 
plans and ideas. His education is that of the mining camp 
grafted on a University training, and he consequently often 
expresses himself and acts in a manner calculated to shock 
people at home, accustomed to the refined statesman full of 
suave language. . . . He would be an impossible person in 
England ; but for South Africa he is simply the ideal man, and 
throughout the length and breadth of the country he is re- 
cognised as such.’ With that quotation one must take leave of 
a very interesting and valuable book, 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


1. The Relation of Christianity to the Conflict betwzen Capita! 
and Labour. By C. F. ANDREWS, B.A. Loadon: Methuen. 

2, Pope LeoXTII. By Justin McCArtHy. London: Bliss, 

3. St. Anselm of Canterbury. By J. M. R1GG, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Methuen. 

4. De Catechizandis Rudibus, "Edited by the Rev. W. YorRKE 
FAUSSET. London: Methuen. 


1, Those who desire a clear, a comprehensive, and, upon 
the whole, a very sensible account of what is known by the 
yague and paradoxical name of Christian Socialism may 
read this book with advantage. It is a Cambridge Prize 
Essay, written by a young man, who naturally takes a sanguine 
view, avoids ugly facts, and dwells upon generalisations. But it 
gives an interesting sketch of the treatment of the labour ques- 
tion by religious and scientific minds from the Christian era to 
the present, and it deals with our modern problems in a way 
that is instructive, and not too hopelessly one-sided. The first 
half of the boo< is devoted to the teaching of the Ancient 
Church with regard to slavery, money and trade in general, and 
to the influence of the monasteries and medizval guilds. From 
this Mr. Andrews proceeds to show how radically the conditions 
of labour were altered by the steam-engine, factories, political 
economy and the doctrine of /atssez faire ; and again how the 
excessive individualism of the new order of things has been 
gradually brought under partial control by the deepening of 
religious sentiment and the quickening of artistic and humani- 
tirian feeling. In this connection he dwells upon the services 
of Wesley, Wilberforce, Maurice, the Tractarians,‘Carlyle, and 
Ruskin at home, and of Lamennais, Ketteler and Mazzini 
abroad. All this is good reading and far from unpractical. 
Mr. Andrews is judicious, and neither undervalues the wisdom 
of history nor desires to set back the clock of time. But still the 
question remains, what isto be done? Here too Mr. Andrews 
manifests a devout and sober good sense that is worthy of 
praise. He knows what can and what cannot be effected by 
law, sees good as well as evil in competition and political 
economy, and knows that collectivism is no remedy. His 
hope seems to lie ina deeper sense of Christian brotherhood oa 
the one hand, and in the growth of co-operation on the other, 
and both these healing powers we find already at work. Two 
touchstones by which all books of this description may be 
gauged are the living wage and the question of the ur- 
employed. Like most social theorists Mr. Andrews does not 
do justice to the fact that a living wage is already within the 
reach of most, if not of all, prudent Englishmen, nor does he 
sufficiently emphasise the truth that religious control is wanted 
even more by the poor than by the rich under a Democratic 
government. The unemployed, he thinks, may be partly 
absorbed into the industrious classes by the methods of the New 
Unionism; partly may be drilled into efficiency by farm 
colonies or other methods of a similar nature. But he shrinks 
from the idea, which is not without advocates, of shutting up 
two millions and a half of people armed with votes in convict 
establishments. Yet he comes perilously nearthe rock. Woaat 
he calls State Labour Homes would in fact be prisons. But 
upon the whole Mr. Andrews does not sacrifice reason to 
emotion. There is much that is good in his book, and, with 
riper experience, he should have a career of great usefulness 
before him. 

2, ‘Never was there in modern history a time,’ says Mr. 
McCarthy, ‘when the mind of Protestant Englishmen was so 
set against the Papacy as at the time when Pope Leo 
succeeded to Pope Pius IX.’ The object of his volume is to 
show how and why this feeling of antagonism has been 
softened, and the author finds the explanation largely in the 
personal character of the Pontiff himself. The sketch is cer- 
tainly an attractive one. Mr. McCarthy dwells upon the fine 
Latin scholarship, the firmness, the intelligence and breadth of 
view of Leo XIII., and gives some insight, not too much, into 
his personal habits and mode of life. The principal topics of 
the book are the suppression of brigandage at Benevento, the 
Kultur-Kamprf, the action of the Vatican with regard to Social- 
‘sm and the organisation of labour, the treatment of the land 
agitation in Ireland, the education question in France and 
Belgium, the recognition of the French Republic, the appeal 
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to the English people, and the christening of little Prince 
Boris. Mr. McCarthy is a convinced Roman Catholic and a 
practised writer, and has no difficulty in showing that the 
general conduct of the Pope and his advisers is that of able, 
supple and religious men. It must be acknowledged also that 
he shows great skill in gliding over thin ice. It would be 
interesting to |learn what the author really thinks about in- 
fallibility. A distinguished Roman ecclesiastic is said to hold 
that the Pope is infallible every Thursday morning. Mr. 
McCarthy allows him to be infallible on points of morality 
and doctrine, but not when he condemns the Plan of Cam- 
paign as immoral. Here politics.come in. But if politics are 
to be withdrawn, why not trade, and why not criticism? The 
morality to which infallibility extends is apparently not applied 
morality at all, but an abstraction, which does not exist out- 


side the chapel walls, and does not even concern the tolling of . 


the chapel bells. The Temporal Power is another thin place 
where Mr. McCarthy’s glissade is perfection itself. But the 
greatest sympathy must be felt for so devout a son of the 
ancient Courch, whom an unkind fate has forced into close 
alliance with English Nonconformists. Whether, if his views 
prevailed, we, or indeed he himself, could hold so jaunty a 
theory of Papal claims, may be thought doubtful. However, Mr. 
McCarthy’s book is all the pleasanter reading because it is so 
exceedingly amiable—except indeed towards the suffering 
nationality of Bulgaria—and his picture of the aged Pontiff 
cannot but command the sympathy even of those who feel that 
their sympathy has to leap over a wide intellectual gulf. 

3. St. Anselm is so interesting a figure from the beauty of his 
character, from his distinction as a schoolman, and from the 
conspicuous part he played in a great politico-religious contro- 
versy that almost any sort of book about him deserves reading 
and consideration. Mr. Rigg’s biography is full and pains- 
taking and directs attention to valuable sources of information. 
On the other hand, the reader will search in vain for any 
rational estimate of the times or of the man. The portrait of 
Anselm himself is hardly to be compared with that drawn by 
Dean Church, but Mr. Rigg gives, what Church omitted, care- 
ful abstracts of Anselm’s writings, and full details of the doctrinal 
controversies in which he was engaged. Unfortunately he has 
entirely declined the historical or critical point of view. It is 
too peremptory, and surely a little rebellious, to say that 
Anselm’s a priori proof of the being of God was ‘ rejected, for 
want of perfect apprehension, by St. Thomas Aquinas.’ In 
his account of the Council of Bari Mr. Rigg fairly lets him- 
self go, and tells the Eastern Church what he thinks of its 
tendency to Arianism and its wrong-headedness in the Fi/iogue 
controversy, ‘if, indeed, that can be called a controversy in 
which all the sound reasoning is on one side.’ And here again 
the perplexed reader will ask what on earth does infallibility 
mean? The /7/iogue question, a doctrinal question of the last 
importance, was pressed upon the consideration of Pope 
Hadrian I. by the Patriarch Tarasius. The Pope ‘contented 
himself with citing a number of patristic authorities in favour 
of the Greek doctrine,’ because ‘he was getting old” Appa- 
rently the Pope is not infallible when he recommends St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or when he is ‘getting old.’ And this is 
serious, because most Popes have ‘ got old.’ 

4. Tne Examining Chaplains of Bishops and all who are 
responsible for the management of children’s services ought to 
feel grateful to Mr. Fausset for this useful edition of St. Augus- 
tine’s famous treatise. Indeed, the Six Causes of Dulness 
deserve ever fresh and patient consideration by all the clergy. 
St. Augustine does not recommend anecdotes, nor jokes which 
‘gentle Dulness ever loves, nor does he desire his clergy to be 
‘suzgestive’ or ‘up-to-date’; he shows his brother, Deogratias, 
a better way than any of these for keeping his hearers awake. 
Mr. Fausset gives the text and a few serviceable notes. 


A NEW ROMANCE OF BALKAN POLITICS 


An Uncrowned King. A Romance of High Politics. By 
SIDNEY C, GRIER. London: Blackwood. 


An Uncrowned King is not the romance of the life of 
Charles Stewart Parnell. The king remains uncrowned not, as 
in the popular use of the phrase, because his personal 
ascendency can afford to dispense with the old-fashioned 
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symbol, but owing to the actual physical and political diffi- 
culties of fixing the crown on his head with due solemnity and 
security in the troubled region over which he is unexpectedly 
summoned to reign. It is, in short, the romance of a young 
English nobleman suddenly acclaimed king of ‘Thracia, a 
nascent Eastern kingdom still under the suzerainty of ‘ Roum, 
distracted by the jealous intrigues of its great imperial 
neighbours, ‘Scythia’ and ‘Pannonia,’ and steered only by 
the iron will and crafty patriotism of its famous Minister, 
‘Dracovics. The situation is familiar in fact and fiction. This 
region has of late been the happy hunting-ground of romance, 
and the Balkan States are almost as irrepressible in fiction as 
in high politics. What romance would have done without 
‘Scythian’ diplomacy and ‘ Scythian’ nihilism in our over- 
civilised day it is difficult to imagine. The change from 
Nihilism to the exciting politics of the Eastern States has been 
achange for the better. ‘Oudenism’ does make its appearance 
even in these pages, as is of course inevitable when ‘ Scythia’ 
is introduced ; but it is barely mentioned. ‘Zenda’ is the cry 
that will rise to the lips of some when they grasp the situation. 
Mr. Anthony Hope was not, of course, by any means the first 
to discover the Balkan States for romance, but his brilliant 
success has beyond question attracted many workers to this 
field. And beyond question also, in spite of immense |differ- 
ences in detail and in treatment, there are some similarities 
between the central situation of Mr. Hope’s and Mr. Grier’s 
romances. Unlike Mr. Hope’s Rassendyll, Mr. Grier’s Lord 
Caerleon was really king so far as Dracovics and apparent 
popular choice could make him—that is, king he would be if he 
could only get himself formally crowned and recognised by the 
Powers. Yet he is to all intents and purposes a young English- 
man playing at king, who has to be coached and watched at 
every turn to make him do the conventionally kingly thing ; 
and Dracovics’s position is accordingly that of Mr. Hope’s Sapt. 
Again Miss O’Malachy occupies a position as different as 
possible from the Princess Flavia ; none the less her creed of 
the ideally patriotic king does something recall the scarlet- 
headed enthusiasm we wot of. We mention these apparent 
resemblances to have the pleasure of scouting all idea of 
imitation. Happily the author of His Excellency’s English 
Governess need have no nervous apprehension about his 
reputation for originality. In spite of the superficial resem- 
blances we have noted the books are as different as possible in 
style, spirit, treatment, character and plot. They arealike only 
in their vivacity and ingenuity. Mr. Grier’s ‘romance of high 
politics’ makes most enthralling and entertaining reading; the 
kaleidoscopic changes of political and sentimental complications 
carry one with a zest through the four hundred and eighty-seven 
pages. Nor are the personages such characters cut out in 
coloured paper as are often deemed sufficient for romances of 
intrigue and adventure. King Carlino is a capital rendering of 
the brave, honest, one-sided, priggish and_ self-conscious 
political Englishman. The reader will reflect with gratitude 
that it is Nadia O’Malachy, not himself or herself, who is to be 
shut up with him for life in the pastoral retreat of his Welsh 
home, Llandiarmid. Nadia herself, indeed carries to the limits 
of the endurable the licence of the favouche maiden to be per- 
sistently provoking ; it is pathetic to picture a peasan: tenantry 
groaning under the blue-ribbon tyranny of this extremely un- 
humourous pair. Cyril, with his hard head and harder heart 
and his mobile diplomatic nature, is a fine foil to the solid virtues 
of his brother, Caerleon. It is a relief, by the way, to meet in 
English fiction a conscienceless diplomatist who is English and 
not Russian. The O’Malachys pere et more, the Princess 
Ottilie and old Dracovics, are all spirited sketches. Readers 
of His Excellency’s English Governess will hardly need a 
recommendation to read Mr. Grier’s new book; folk less 
fortunate have, we hope, heard sufficient already to send them 
to this high political romance of An Uncrowned King, 


MILITARY MISCELLANEA 


Camps, Quarters and Casual Places. By ARCHIPALD FORBES, 
London : Macmillan. 


Mr. Forbes is happy in an enshrinement of ephemeral efforts 
for which it is not too much to say greater writers have sighed 
in vain, That he has both ability and authority as regards the 
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treatment of certain subjects is not to be gainsaid. Still in the 
volume under notice there are included several articles which 
might very well have been left to their primal publicity alone. 
Such feeble fictional essays as ‘ Railway Lizz,’ ‘ Miss Priest's 
Bridecake’ and ‘George Martell’s Bandobast’ were certainly 
not worth reproduction, and the same may be said of the articles 
on ‘ The Parade of the Commissionaires ’ and ‘ The Inverness 
Character Fair.’ Of the remainder, however, there are several 
which do possess a less transient interest. The writer’s 
appreciation of Prince Bismarck is worth noting, as he had 
exceptional opportunities of forming it. The notion that King 
Wilhelm was but the figure-head of ajship at the helm of 
which the future Chancellor of the Empire stood strong, shrewd, 
subtle, cynical and unscrupulous, he esteems utterly erroneous. 
His view is that t he King was the virtual maker of Unite 
Germany and the creator of the German Empire and that the 
accomplishment of both these objects was in his mind when 
he ascended the Prussian throne. But he further discerns in 
him this curious phase of character, that whilst resolutely bent 
upon a purpose he was apt to be irresolute and even reluctant 
in bringing himself to consent to measures by which that 
purpose could alone be accomplished. He needed habitually, 
and knew that he needed, to have his hand apparently forced 
for the achievement of the end he was most bent upon. In 
Bismarck he divined from the first the very man he wanted 
‘to take him hard by the head and force him over the fence 
which all the while he had been longing to be on the other 
side of ;. . . to urge him on when hesitating, to restrain him 
when over-ardent.’ At the same time he was strong enough 
to deny his seemingly all-powerful Minister the one reward the 
latter so eagerly desired, the rank of field-marshal. 

Whilst doing justice to Bismarck’s statesmanship and 
patriotism Mr. Forbes remarks on the parade of brutal trucu- 
lence made by him during the Franco-German war as finding 
its pendant in ‘howls of querulous impatience’ uttered by him 
over his altered situation. ‘The Warfare of the Future’ is 
another matter on which the writer may claim attention. Despite 
the fact that the armies of all civilised nations are assiduously 
practising the methods of the offensive he anticipates that 
in future warfare between evenly-matched combatants the 
defensive will get the best of it. Well-chosen positions, tiers 
of shallow trenches running along the front and flanks with 
emplacements for field-pieces and machine-guns, the broader 
zone covered by the fire of these and of the improved small 
arm and the additional power imparted to the latter by the 
magazine, form in his eyes advantages against which neither 
valour nor methodical effort can avail. Still, as Boguslawski 
observes: ‘How can an army advance if it has always to 
wait till the enemy attacks.’ Under such circumstances 
a campaign might shape itself into something like a 
gigantic stalemate. The fortress of the future Mr. Forbes 
sees in a kind of entrenched camp with casemate accom- 
modation for an army of considerable strength and a circle 
of permanent redoubts invisible at moderate ranges, with 
powerful artillery rendered mobile by means of tram roads. 
Such a position occupied by 50,000 men, with ammunition and 
provisions for a twelvemonth, would suffice to engross the atten- 
tion of a beleaguering host of double that number. Another 
interesting paper is a review of Mr. John Codman Ropes’s ex- 
haustive study of the Waterlo> campaign. With this writer, 
though in opposition to an imposing array of authorities, Mr. 
Forbes rejects the view that it was Napoleon’s intention to 
wedge himself into the interval between the allied armies. In 
his opinion such a step was akin to placing his forces between 
the upper and the nether millstone, and he considers that the 
Emperor was sure of forcing battle on Bliicher about Fleurus, 
and driving him back on his base whilst Ney fended off 
Wellington at Quatre Bras. Also that Wellington was not 
taken by surprise, but nevertheless delayed decisive movement 
till quite certain that the French were not, as he had confident'y 
anticipated, threatening his right, that he was fully re-assured 
on this point before midnight on the 15th, and had issued his 
orders for concentration at Nivelles and Quatre Bras ere he 
made his appearance at the famous ball, and that Mr. Ropes !S 
wrong in suggesting that these orders were not issued till the 
morning of the 16th. The death of De Lancey, the Quarter 
master-General, at Waterloo and the loss of his papers have 
cast obscurity on several points ; but there is no doubt that his 
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optimistic statement of the position of the British army on the 
morning of 16th June misled Wellington into giving Bliicher a 
qualified promise of support. However, it is plain that the 
Prussian commander would have fought at Ligny in any event; 
whilst his critic agrees that Mr. Ropes has reason for asserting 
that had Ney faithfully carried out his instructions, not only 
would Bliicher have been thoroughly crushed, but Wellington 
must have also suffered defeat at Quatre Bras. Of course, the 
weight of D’Erlon’s blunder does not escape him. As regards 
the Grouchy problem, Mr. Forbes thinks that Mr. Ropes is too 
severe on that commander. He, however, points out that, 
although Grouchy strenuously denied in print having received 
any written command from Napoleon to betake himself to 
Gembloux in order to ascertain the intentions of the Prussians, 
a book by his son, penned almost immediately after Waterloo, 
contains a speech of his which plainly mentions this document. 
His reiterated denial seems indeed absurd when a little exami- 
nation of Napoleon’s order shows that it may be read as a 
corollary and not as a contradiction, of his previous verbal one. 


IRELAND 


Jreland. Edited by R. BARRY O'BRIEN. ‘The Children’s 
Study.” London : Unwin. 


Not only for children, but also for the casual reader, who 
wishes to get a readable survey of Irish history, Mr. O’Brien’s 
method of writing history by episodes is very attractive. He 
begins, of course, with a chapter on St. Patrick, and goes on 
with another upon Brian Boru. The three centuries which 
follow the battle of Clontarf no historian can make lucid or 
interesting ; still this brief sketch of them is far more instructive 
than the ordinary enumeration of forays. Here at least is 
clearly indicated the strange transformation which turned 
Norman Barons into saffron-robed chieftains of the Celts ; and 
the attitude of this new race towards England on the one hand 
and Ireland on the other is rightly taken as the main thing to 
be described. Of the internecine raids between English, Irish, 
and Norman Irish there is only the merest summary. Art 
Macmurrough has very properly a chapter to himself. Mr. 
O’Brien deals very, freely in quotation, and extracts from a 
French chronicler an account of the Irish king so picturesque 
that it should not be readily forgotten. The Geraldines and the 
O’Neils are treated with the same generous fulness of detail. 
Shane O’Neill has a brilliant chapter devoted to him which 
really gives the man’s personality. The figure of Owen Roe is 
less fully presented, but the distracted politics of that time 
involve some attempt to outline them, in order that his action, 
and still more his inaction, may be understood. For the siege 
of Londonderry and the Boyne Mr. O’Brien draws upon 
Macaulay : the two sieges of Limerick and the battle of 
Aughrim, above all the really magnificent defence of Athlone 
Bridge, are to him naturally more congenial subjects, and 
excellently he has described them. In the account of what 
followed Mr. O’Brien omits the one excuse that can be urged 
for the victors: the Protestants in 168y felt that the struggle 
had been really a fight for dear life. The rule which James 
and Tyrconnell would have established in Dublin would have 
been no evenhanded government. But heaven knows it could 
not have been worse than what followed. The crushing 
under Sir Henry Sydney was complete enough; Mountjoy 
and Carew did their work with the mailed heel. Yet 
Ireland revolted in 1641. Coote answered butchery with 
butchery, and after him Cromwell’s generals did their 
work more scientifically, destroying with famine. — Still 
there was enough spirit in the country to spring up at the 
hope James offered. James showed not only incompetence 
but cowardice, and when he was gone, and could no longe 
hinder matters by his presence, he sent Tyrconneil to be 
a still more incompetent substitute. Nevertheless Sarstield 
fought it out to the bitter end at Limerick and gained honourable 
terms for his race and his religion. The treaty was broken, 
and the Protestants triumphant pursued in all its literalness the 
policy of sazgner a blanc. The Penal Code is here stated in its 
full extent. We wish that Mr. O’Brien had also recorded fully 
the extent to which Protestants assisted their Catholic friends 
and neighbours by holding property in trust for them, a trust 
Which, it is said, was in no single instance violated. 
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With the conquest under William ended the struggle of 
Celtic Ireland against the English. Of the more recent 
history—the evil time of Swift, the dawn of better things 
under Grattan, and the strange revolutionary career of 
Wolfe Tone, there is only a summary sketch. The unhappy 
rebellion of 1798 is dismissed in a few words; best so, 
for its history is creditable to no one. The events of this 
century are only recorded down to 1848. O’Connell’s great 
agitation and its results are well described; but the best 
chapter in the book is that upon the Tithe War. Full justice 
is done to the unwillingness with which the soldiers took part 
in those lamentable contests ; and the action of those clergy 
who invoked the sword is only tacitly condemned. Naturally, 
the book, written by a strong Nationalist, indicates throughout 
the writer’s sympathy; but except in his estimate of Pitt 
and Lord Clare, he does justice to opponents. Lord Clare 
certainly acted as he thought best for his country. Pitt, in 
the matter of his promises to the Catholics, was met by an 
impossibility, the mulish opposition of George III., and to 
resign office at that crisis in European history was simply not 
open to Pitt. But Mr. O’Brien’s little book may be commended 
as lucid, interesting, well written, and, with very slight reserva- 
tions, just. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FACES 


1. Musa Piscatrix. By JOHN BUCHAN. London: Lane. 
2. The Compleat Angler. By 1ZAAK WALTON. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. London: Dent. 


t. This daintily produced little volume, with its libera] 
margins, virgin spaces where the matter is an affair of a few 
lines, sumptuous paper and type, and original etchings by 
E. P. Pimlott, is one of the Bodley Head anthologies. Mr. 
Buchan, however, seems to feel that an apology is due on that 
account. But the word ‘anthology’ in these days is often 
vaguely and variously used, and it may be, and in truth often is, 
made to cover a multitude of sins. If this collection of old and 
new angling versificationjhad been given to the public as any 
thing like complete illustration of the poetry of the sport of 
angling it would leave much to be desired; but the editor, 
volunteering an advance plea in mitigation of sentence, wisely 
opens his preface by the explanation that it is in the nature ofa 
small sheaf of the shorter and choicer verses gleaned from a 
narrow tield. As a culling of flowers from old-world and 
other gardens ‘the proud title of an anthology’ is reasonably 
justified. A book of angling songs and poetry that really 
covers the whole ground has yet to be compiled. Hitherto all 
attempts to represent comprehensively the best of what has 
been sung about this particular sport have failed because the 
searcher has loitered in the past or confined himself too much 
to localities. The very beautiful songs quoted in Walton’s 
book, the passing references by Pope, Gay, and Thomson, and 
the more recent and definite productions from Tyneside, 
Coquetdale, and the Border are tolerably well known. Nordo 
we complain because Mr. Buchan has given a lion’s share ,to 
Tom Stoddart, who was the most spirited of angling song 
writers. But it would have been still better if the few quota- 
tions from poets of our own time had been extended. There 
was, for example, the venerable parson angler, the Hon. and 
Rev. Robert Liddell, who in the autumn before he died killed 
a ton of salmon and grilse on the Tweed to his own rod (124 
salmon and 58 grilse), and who some years previously wrote 
and published the Lay of the Last Angier in five cantos—a 
book of two hundred and fifty odd pages. There was also a 
Lay of Loch Leven brought out at Glasgow about ten years ago. 
Quite recently, Cotswold Isys, M. A., gave us Lyra Péscatoria 
as successor to his Azg/er’s Strange Experiences, both rich in 
charming poetry of nature and sport as seen by the fisherman 
on many waters. Mr. F. B. Doveton’s Songs Grave and Gay, 
and his antecedent books, contain poems such as ‘An Angler’s 
Haunt’ and ‘The Oid Fisherman, that would be well worthy 
of inclusion in any A/wsa Piscatrix. Still we may be thankful 
for the extracts which give us a taste of the quality of Kingsley, 
Matthew Arnold, and Andrew Lang ; and as charming as any 
of them is Mr. Buchan himself in his Epilogue to Master Izaak 
Walton. The future is mercifully all unknown to poor fretting 
mortals, but surely there is something that does not mortally 
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offend in the appeal to the shade of Byron’s ‘ cruel COx- 
comb’ ?— 
Why weary thee with idle praise, 
Thou wanderer in Elysian ways? 
Where skies are fresh and fields are green, 
And never dust nor smoke is seen, 
Nor news-sheets, nor subscription lists, 
Nor merchants, nor philanthropists. 
For there the waters fall and flow 
By fragrant banks, and still below 
The great three-pounders rise and take 
The palmer, alder, dun, or drake. 
Now by that stream, if there you be, 
I prithee keep a place for me. 

2. After the publication of the century edition of the 
Compleat Angler it might have been supposed that Walton and 
Cotton had received their due. Yet the re-issue of that prose 
idyll has steadily continued, now as a costly luxury, now in 
serial form, now with the attraction of a popular author as 
editor. There have been already this year three or four 
Waltons published or projected. Once upon a time two of 
Punch’s smartest men, greatly daring, parodied Walton in their 
droll Jncompleat Angler; the field, however, is still open for a 
Compleat Angler treated throughout in a spirit of pictorial 
comedy. Short of that the work has been edited from every 
possible point of view, and, it must be confessed, occasionally 
with an incompetence that trenches perilously near the 
imaginary line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. 
It need scarcely be said that Mr. Lang is not of these; he handles 
his author with all the tenderness which the old man recom- 
mended as the correct conduct between his pupil and the frog, 
and his admirable introduction and commendable reticence in 
the matter of interpolation and appendix, with the clever illus- 
trations by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, invest the work with distinct and 
high literary and artistic value. In a word, this is our old friend 
in a finely beautiful face. An editor of Mr. Lang’s status can 
afford to acknowledge the assistance he receives from prede- 
cessors, and he does so. Mr. Buchan in Musa Piscatrix, 
accepting the old tradition, makes Walton a Fleet-street linen- 
draper; Mr. Lang, following Mr, R. B. Marston, adopts the iron- 
monger theory. Mr. Marston in the biography he wrote for his 
édition de luxe of 1888, and in his Walton and some earlier 
Writers on Fish and Fishing (Book-lover’s Library Series), in 
truth, left very little to be gathered up by subsequent gleaners in 
this somewhat barren field, but Mr. Lang, with the practised 
hand of an accomplished critic, and out of the full mind of a pro- 
digious reader, contrives to throw new lights upon the common- 
place; with the result that his summary is a masterpiece of 
analysis and freshness. In practical angling matters perhaps 
Mr. Lang is apt to be over speculative, though, in the main, his 
views are those of a broad-minded sportsman. He writes asa 
loyal Scot accustomed to salmon rivers and the delight of 
‘running after a fish down a gorge of the Shin or the Brora ;’ 
yet intercourse with the dry-fly men of southern chalk streams 
has led him into the dogmatic assertion that down-stream 
fishing is the opposite of true art. On Test or Itchen no doubt 
it is so, but on scores of streams it is a simple necessity, and 
Cotton hit the happy medium in advocating up or down just 
as wind and water permitted. Nor must it be assumed that 
‘Izaak Walton was no fly-fisher at all” That is jumping at a 
conclusion with a vengeance; he was of course a master far 
excellence of bottom fishing’; and his opportunities being, during 
many years, confined to rivers of the Lea, Thames, and Trent 
type, his practice would chiefly lie with roach-pole and pike- 
rod. He was however heart and soul an angler, and it is too 
much to assume that he associated with Cotton and lived at 
Winchester without some kind of experience with the fly-rod. 
Mr. Lang is apparently one of those anglers who have little 
patience with the user of other devices than the artificial fly. 
Toa considerable extent we are with himas to salmon, trout, 
and grayling, but it is a trifle too sweeping to suggest that what 
is called clear-water worm-fishing with Stewart tackle is the 
evidence of a ‘ghoulish body.’ There is as much skill in 
casting this form of bait up stream with the delicacy necessary 
to allure trout on a blazing day in crystal water, as in delivering 
an olive-dun according to the canons of the dry-fly school. 
Mr. Lang, however, is probably not aware that in certain trout 
streams at summer level this is the only way of making a basket. 
By all means let us be virtuous, but there is no reason why we 
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should, without good and sufficient reason, snatch the cakes and 
ale away from Tom, Dick, and Harry. The denunciations of 
netting, sniggling, salmon roeing, and destroying sport in the 
sacred name of liberty, demand a grand Amen from us all, and 
we commend—as a hymn that ought to convince even the 
rebels at the mouth of the Tweed, and all the poachers in the 
land where Wallace is understood to have bled somewhat—the 
neat fashion in which Mr. Lang up-to-dates his Burns :— 
Scots wha fesh wi’ salmon roe, 
Scots wha sniggle as ye go, 
Wull ye stand the Bailie? No! 
"Let the limmer die. 
Now's the day and now’s the time, 
Poison a’ the burns wi’ lime, 
lishing fair's a dastard crime: 
We're for fishing free. 


BACK TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau. By FREDERIKA 
MACDONALD. London: Unwin. 


The title of this book is slightly misleading, if, indeed, it con- 
veys any definite meaning at all. The ‘studies’ are of Voltaire 
and Rousseau and Madame d’Epinay ; chiefly of Rousseau, for 
whom the author has an almost unbounded admiration. The 
France of Voltaire and Rousseau is only incidentally touched 
upon ; the men themselves are the subjects of investigation. 
But if there is any ambiguity about the title of the book, there is 
assuredly none in the book. There is an absolute frankness, 
amounting almost to dogmatism in the manner in which the 
author expresses her opinions, which is positively charming, and 
her treatment of Mr. John Morley is diverting in the extreme. 
What is most remarkable about the book, however, is the 
success with which the author attains her object of telling us 
something new in nearly every one of her ‘ studies in the France 
of Voltaire and Rousseau.’ The subject at first sight appears 
threadbare, but by the time you have read the last page in the 
book it is remarkably well clad again. The author appears 
somewhat contemptuous of those whom she wedges in between 
inverted commas as the ‘apostles of culture’ and of the 
‘higher criticism,’ because their admiration for Voltaire and 
Rousseau is often less than half-hearted. But her attack on 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in her study on Voltaire is discounted 
beforehand by the excuses tor him which she is kind enough 
to mention in her preface. The method of Voltaire in which 
he employs remorselessly the sword of the ridicule that kills is 
deprecated by the modern apostles of the higher criticism, 
‘who prefer the method of insinuating a literary meaning into 
those dogmas which are accepted literally by those who believe 
in them.’ The author has no patience with this method, but she 
excludes Mr. Matthew Arnold from the consequences of her 
displeasure. ‘I have quoted from Matthew Arnold,’ she says, 
‘a phrase concerning the Voltairean method of making war 
upon old dogmas; and the greater advantages of another 
method of solving the religious problem by accepting those 
supernatural dogmas in a literary instead of a literal sense. 
I would wish to make it plain that I do not believe that 
Matthew Arnold intended this phrase to be taken in the 
literal sense; or, at any rate to be given the emphasis 
certain modern “apostles of culture”’ (self-styled) lend it.’ 
How far Matthew Arnold could have sheltered himself under 
this apology it would be hard to say; especially as in her 
study on Voltaire everything that the author says about the 
modern apostles of culture might be said with as much 
justice of the prophet of sweetness and light. As to the 
method of Voltaire, however, the author defends it valiantly, 
and with a large measure of success. As she very justly says 
of Voltaire’s method, it was successful in a way that the other 
method has not been and never will be. In truth, the extra- 
ordinary success of Voltaire’s method is, when you think of it, 
its own justification. Had the religious feelings and emotions 
which he has been accused of attacking with irreverent ridi- 
cule been genuine feelings and emotions they would easily 
have withstood his attack, but they were not genuine. 
And whether genuine or not they were at least the feelings 
and emotions which made persecution possible. Voltaire 
wrote on behalf of humanity; he rescued it from the cruel 
persecution of the Church: that he could not have done this 
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had he adopted the method of ‘the modern apostles of 
culture’ is as certain as his own success. And that method 
of his has not only the supreme justification of success ; ‘it 
has also the merit of having obtained this success without cost 
of human suffering . . . Nothing is more wonderful, if we will 
only think of it, in all this wonderful century, than the terror 
of the party of terror that Voltaire became, with his sword 
of ridicule.’ And if Voltaire is blamed for being a terror to 
the party of terror, if as Mr. Matthew Arnold said, ‘the 
philosopher will always feel a weakness for the Catholic Church 
in spite of her propensity to burn him, it is as well to remember, 
as the author very prettily retorts, that this disinterested and 
urbane modern philosopher ‘is considering the Church’s pro- 
pensity to burn him in a purely literary sense ;’ whereas the 
eighteenth-century philosopher had to consider that propensity 
in a very literal sense. 

In her studies of Rousseau the author ignores the modern 
apostles of culture, perhaps because they have written nothing 
about the citizen of Geneva which is worth her attention. But she 
makes out a notable defence of the most unfortunate and much 
abused Jean Jacques. First, as to the man: she finds him 
disinterested, simple, and tactless ; passionate, sentimental, and 
hysterical ; an untutored child of genius, who appealed not to 
the head of Europe, as Voltaire had done, but to the heart and 
the conscience. She denies that he was the moral monster, the 
gigantic hypocrite, which his former friends have painted him ; 
she affirms that he was the most truthful of men, and that his 
‘Confessions’ are more trustworthy than other people’s ‘memoirs.’ 
Of this she gives a remarkakle example. In the ‘ Memoirs’ of 
Madame d’Epinay one account is given of the circumstances in 
which Madame d’Epinay gave Rousseau the little cottage on 
herestate called the Hermitage, where he wrote Zhe .Vew Heloise: 
in Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ a different account is given. In 
the ‘Memoirs’ one account is given of their reconcilia- 
tion after a quarrel : in the ‘ Confessions’ again a very different 
account is given. The author, however, of these studies was 
enabled to investigate the original MSS. of the ‘ Memoirs’ and 
the handwriting on both the occasions mentioned is not 
Madame d’Epinay’s. Again as regards Rousseau’s treatment 
of his children, the author takes up a new position which she 
maintains with some show of reason. The conclusion to which 
the author of the studies comes after an exhaustive inquiry into 
the matter is that Jean Jacques was not the father of any children 
at all, and the conclusion seems a very probable one. The 
proofs of course are negative, but they are very striking. The 
fact that Rousseau believed he had children hinders him from 
exoneration in the matter of his treatment of them. All that 
can be said is that his was a common practice of his time, that 
he may have followed it as the only means of saving the repu- 
tation of the mother, and that he bitterly repented of it. As 
regards Rousseau the philosopher, the author claims for him that 
he gave a new creed to Europe ; that all his ideas have borne 
fruit ; and that as for his adversaries they have seldom taken the 
trouble to study carefully the works which they have attacked. 
Thus it is common to assert that Rousseau looked back regret- 
fully to what he termed a state of nature in the Golden Age ; 
that he had no hope fcr the future of humanity. Thus Mr. 
Morley writes : ‘The dominant belief of the best minds of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century was a passionate faith in 
the illimitable possibilities of human progress. . . . Rousseau 
set his face the other way. For him the Golden Era had passed 
away from our globe centuries ago.’ On the other hand, Rous- 
seau himself wrote in his Covtrat Social that his purpose 
was to show how the transition of man from the state of nature 
to the civil state may ‘so exercise and develop his faculties, 
so enlarge his ideas, so ennoble his sentiments, so elevate his 
soul, as to give him cause to bless the happy moment that took 
him out of his original state and transformed him from a stupid 
and narrow animal into a rational being and a man.’ Dealing 
with Mr. Morley, the frank and uncompromising author of these 
Studies is seen at her frankest. ‘As a matter of fact, she 
says, ‘neither the account of those (Rousseau’s) theories given 
by Mr. Morley nor their refutation has any value. And for 
this simple reason: they do not deal with the questions as 
Stated by Rousseau at all’ What Mr. Morley might reply to 
this we do not know; but if any one chooses to tackle the 
author of Studies in the France'of Voltaire and Rousseau we 
are convinced they will find in her a very capable ooppnent. 
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A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HYMN-WRITER 


Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited by C. HORSTMAN. 
London: Sonnenschein. 


A second closely printed volume of some four hundred and 
fifty pages devoted to Richard Rolle of Hampole will by 
most people be regarded as somewhat excessive. Not so 
however is it regarded by the editor, Mr. C. Horstman, who 
writes of his author in this ecstatic strain. ‘R. Rolle was 
one of the most remarkable men of his time, yea of history. 
It is a strange and not very creditable fact that one of 
the greatest of Englishmen has hitherto been doomed to 
oblivion. In other cases the human beast first crucifies and 
then deifies the nobler minds, who swayed by the spirit “do 
not live as others live,” in quest of higher ideals by which to 
benefit the race ; he, one of the noblest champions of humanity 
a hero, a saint, a martyr in this cause, has never had his resur- 
rection yet—a forgotten brave. And yet,he has rendered greater 
service to his country and to the world at large, than all the 
great names of his time. He rediscovered Love, the principle 
of Christ . . . He shaped the thought of the next generations, 
and it is his influence when the typical Englishman even of 
the fifteenth century is described as man seldom fatigued with 
hard labour, leading a life more spiritual and refined, indolent 
and contemplative, preeminent in urbanity but devoid of domes- 
tic affection.’ 

Now it is very kind of our German cousins to come and 
print a mass of unreadable stuff written by our progenitors at 
their own expense (for we can hardly think that it can be done 
at the expense of the publisher, still less of the public), But 
they might write more sensible stuff about them. For Richard 
Rolle may be summed up in the title we have given to this 
review, that of a 14th-century hymn-writer, which can hardly 
justify dithyrambs that would be silly if applied to Shakespeare, 
Wycliffe and Cranmer rolled into one. The merit of Richard 
Roile was that he was drawn by circumstances to write in 
English and thus contribute to the possibility of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. He wasa person of very convenient dates, having 
been born in, or sufficiently near 1300, to be credited to that 
year and died of the Black Death in 1349. He was a North 
Yorkshireman, who went to Oxford ; where, we are told by Mr. 
Horstman, who thus affords us a useful test of his good sense 
in history and criticism, there were 30,000 students—a mon- 
strous and impossible exaggeration, exposed over and over 
again. He there studied theology, became a mystic, and at 
nineteen years old fled from home in the dress of a hermit, and 
took up his abode near Topcliffe in Yorkshire, on the estate 
of a man whose sons had known him at Oxford. He went 
through the usual fakir-like performances of the holy hermits 
of those days, which by the way had the merit of earning 
him a living without; working. After some years however 
of a contemplative life, ‘eating and drinking of the best,’ 
he either left or had to leave the Daltons, and wandered 
about getting taken in where he could. He then began to 
preach, or at least to inculcate his doctrine of the superior 
sanctity of solitude, and contemplation of the love of Christ. 
The editor seems to credit him with a revival of the real 
monastic life, that of the hermits or recluses. but this is 
not so. Everywhere and throughout the Middle Ages we meet 
with a certain number of these hermits or recluses, both men 
and women ; and there is no reason to suppose that they were 
more numerous after, than before, Richard Rolle. His real dis- 
tinction was that, settling down as a recluse on the lands of 
the Nuns of Hampole, near Richmond in Yorkshire, he took 
to writing his rhapsodies in English because they could not 
understand Latin. They became popular because they were 
popular. He objected to monks and friars and the regular 
order, and gibed at the theologians. He was a Wesleyan 
revivalist born out of due time. The individual form of 
religion he preached hit the needs of the age which preceded 
the age of Wyclitfe, who it seems borrowed from him, or 
adapted him. He died in his bed of the plague and was buried 
at Hampole. So far as his life was concerned therefore, there 
was nothing particular in it to entitle him to any peculiar 
odour of sanctity, still less to the name of martyr, and still less 
again to that of hero. He was simply a half-mad hermit 
when half-mad hermits were common. In another country or 
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another century he might have founded a new order like 
Francis of Assisi or Gilbert of Sempringham. But the world, 
or England at least, was getting sick of new orders, and he 
died as he lived, solitary and without followers. 

Then for his works. The only originality about them seems 
to have been that his poetical works were largely in English. 
One hundred and forty pages of the present volume are taken 
up with a psalter in verse, three texts being given side by side. 
For poetical merit it will compare unfavourably with Tate and 
Brady ; and certainly can aspire to claim for its author, Brown- 
ing’s remark on Clement Marot’s similar effort : 

His faculties move in no small mist 
When he versifies David the Psalmist. 
The traditional Gloria is as good a specimen as any of the 
demerits of his handiwork. 
Bliss to the Father and the Son, 
And to the Holy Ghost well with 'Em one, 
As first was, is, and aye shall be 
In world of worlds, to the three. 
It is true the Gloria did not lend itself readily to the poet. 
This is how ‘Sing unto the Lord a new song’ appeared. 
Sing to Lord new song that be, 
For wonders many a one did he ; 
He kept to him right hand his, 
And his arm that holy is. 
The extraordinary third line is typical. The Vulgate has 
‘salvavit sibi dextera ejus’ which apparently meant ‘his own 
right hand has saved him.’ But the learned Richard translated 
it asif it meant ‘he kept his right hand to himself.’ But the 
verse is vileeven for that rendering. The fact is that Richard 
Rolle failed in the fourteenth century in versifying the 
Psalms as everybody has failed since: and must continue to 
fail. If the disjointed utterances ‘of the original are adhered 
to, as is the natural tendency of the translator of a sacred 
writing, all its disjointedness and difficulty are intensified : while 
if that is abandoned the result is verboseness and weakness. 
Richard of Hampole could do better than that. The Layman’s 
mass book is better, but there is not much scope for poetry. 
More successful are two stanzas in a different style from the 
Song of the Passion; one in the alliterative lilting metre of old 
English ballads: the first of which, though more archaic, is 
certainly of more merit than anything else in the book. 
My dear-worthy darling so dolefully dight, 
So straightly upright strained on the Rood, 
For thy mickle meekness, thy mercy, thy might, 
Thou beat all my bales with bote of thy blood. 
The other begins with the ring of an old friend 
When Adam delf and Eve span, Sir, if thou wilt speed, 
Where was then the pride of man, that now mars his meed. 
The versification is extraordinary reading ; but the ideas were 
not new even in 1330 nor calculated to set the world on fire. 
Richard Rolle doubtless deserved well of his country for writing 
in his mother tongue; but hero or creator he was not. 


DOLOMITE CLIMBING 


Dolomite Strongholds: The Last Untrodden Alpine Peaks. 
By the Rev. J. SANGER DAviEs, M.A., Member of the 
Alpine Club. London: Bell. 


Mr. Sanger Davies’s book of climbs in the Dolomites has 
gone into a second edition. ‘ Dolomite Strongholds : the last 
Untrodden Alpine Peaks,’ he calls it, and is justified in both 
descriptions ; for the Fiinffingerspitze was not ascended till 
i890, and the fantastic shapes into which the magnesian 
limestone runs give the Dolomites all the appearance of castle 
fortresses. it isa little book, but there is plenty of thrill in 
it for those who love to risk their necks on rocks, or for 
those who love to read about oihers’ risks. Take for example 
the traverse on the Little Zinne, a shelf fifty yards long, 
varying from nine to fifteen inches wide, with a perpendicular 
drop of two thousand feet below and alongside a perfectly 
smooth and unfissured slab of rock without handhold, and, 
above itan overhanging ledge of rock sometimes coming so low 
as to make the climber crouch. When he came to this point, 


Innerkofler, the guide, unroped.- Mr. Davies demurred, not 
knowing what was in store, and Innerkofler obediently re-roped. 
After Mr. Davies had done the traverse, he recognised that the 
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danger was manifestly increased by the rope. And he took the 
traverse on the return journey as a tight rope walk, as the least 
risky way of doing it. After the traverse came the chimney 
with jammed stone for chimney-breast of which the picture 
affords admirable material for a nightmare. On the Langkofel 
the chief difficulty was a cascade half way up an ice 
couloir with an ice cornice above it, and glazed rocks 
all the way down on both sides. But the most difficult 
climb was the Fiinffingerspitze so named from the resem- 
blance to the fingers of the hand. This mountain, after many 
previous attempts by experienced Alpinists, was first successfuliy 
ascended in ‘August 18ygo by Herr R. H. Schmitt and Herr J. 
Santner. Herr Schmitt’s account of the climb was published 
in the Oesterreische Alpen-Zeitung and concluded: ‘ The expedi- 
tion is by far the most difficult which I have ever undertaken, 
In no other peak are there so many difficult nor so many 
dangerous places to overcome. Who will bring down our cards ?’ 
The challenge was accepted and just a year later the peak was 
climbed by a lady, Madame Immink of Amsterdam, and almost 
simultaneously and by a new route by Herr Norman Nerudat. 
Madame Immink it need hardly be said, though a lady, is one of 
the most accomplished of mountainers. Since that time Dr, 
Hans Helversen of Vienna has taken his wife up for the trip! 
The Cinque Torri, which once enjoyed a reputation, Mr. 
Davies dismisses as a fair practising rock for novices. Mr. 
Davies, it will be understood, does not profess to be a Mummerie: 
he was not a pioneer and for the most part climbed with 
guides who knew the route. ‘The only good climbing is safe 
climbing’ is the last sentence of a little book crammed full of 
descriptions and pictures which take the breath away. That 
is what they all say till they break their necks. It 1s to be 
noted that these particular climbs had been chosen before he 
left England just on account of their reputation for difficulty, 


RECENT VERSE 


1. New /allads. 
Under Quicken LBoughs. 
Lane. 

. Sones of a Session. 
Doings during 1896. 
Innes. 

4. In the Dorian Mood. 


By JOHN DAvIDSON. London: Lane. 
By NORA Hopper. London: 


to 


Being a Lyric Record of Parliamentary 
By Mostyn T. Picotr. London: 


Go 


By VicroR PLARR. London: Lane. 
1. Unlike most of the books that come under our notice, it 1s 
possible to treat Mew Sallads as a coherent whole, leaving a 
definite impression upon the mind—an impression, above all, of 
strength and rugged vigour. Mr. Davidson’s is a sombre genius, 
but, if at one moment he paints with merciless minuteness a 
bigoted sceptic wrangling in the presence of death, or the 
dreariness of a suburb of shoddy terraces, at another he is not 
blind to the dignity which lies beneath the ugliness of modern 
industrialism, and he sets the hero of ‘A Ballad of a Poet 
Born’ singing— 
Of Love, of Love, the wild sweet scent 
Of flowers, and words and lives, 
And loyal Nature’s urgent bent 
Whereby the world survives ; 
Of magic Love that opes the ports 
Of sense and soul, that saith 
lhe moonlight’s meaning, and extorts 
The fealty of Death, 


The most ambitious poem in Mew Ballads is ‘A New Ballad 
of Tannhauser,’ in which Mr. Davidson wrestles with ‘the 
ghost of an unwholesome idea that still haunts the world—the 
idea of the inherent impurity of nature.’ The budding of Pope 
Urban’s rod is taken to signify that Tannhauser had no need 
to be forgiven. Returning to the Horselburg, he again hears a 
matin-bell. 


‘Hark! let us leave the magic hill,’ 
He said, ‘and live on earth with men.’ 
‘No; here,’ she said, ‘ we stay until 


The Golden Age shall come again.’ 
And so they wait, while empires sprung 
Of hatred thunder past above, 
Deep in the earth for ever young 
fannhauser and the Queen of Love. 


The difficulties of lifting the measure to the level of the theme 
for which it is in this case being employed are huge, but Mr 
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Davidson has not been beaten by them. A less greatly daring 
but wonderfully effective poem is ‘Piper Play.’ Here, again, 
the task undertaken is no light one, to portray the magic of 
music heard in a street thronged with factory hands on their 
way home from work. 

2, Nothing pleases us more than to see the band of writers 
to which Miss Nora Hopper belongs smiting Saxon phlegm 
upon a certain old wound Matthew Arnold gave it when he 
pleaded the cause of Celtic sentiment. That Usder Quicken 
Boughs would be all the more complete for notes and a glos- 
sary we are not concerned to deny, but, when they hear the 
horns of Elf-land blowing, the wise do not go looking for glos- 
saries and notes. If anything could induce us to cast away our 
homely English weights and measures for good and for all, 
it would be the witchery of such singing as 

The cuckoo sings in the heart of winter, 
.\nd all for Mauryeen he tunes his song ; 
How Mauryeen’s hair is the honey’s colour 
(He sings of her all the winter long !) 
or 
They builded me a chamber fair, 
Roofed in with music, walled with air ; 
And in its garden, fair to sight, 
Grew wallflowers, windflowers, brown and white. 

In selecting these quotations we have been anxious above all 
to find ‘ neutral sile.’ From this point of view, treating Under 
Quicken Boughs as part of a literary movement likely to throw 
across the gulf that grieved Matthew Arnold, a bridge stronger 
and easier of access than any that could be built by a wilder- 
ness of professors of Celtic literature, poems to which we would 
draw the special attention of English readers are (in addition 
to the two quoted above, viz., ‘The Passing of the Shee’ and 
‘The Cuckoo sings in the Heart of Winter,’) ‘ Nora Creona, 
‘Wicklow Hills,’ ‘The Grey Fog,’ and last, but by no means 
least, ‘Soontree (A Lullaby). To the sweet wit and good in- 
vention of which ‘ Soontree’ savours, its first two verses shall 
bear witness— 

My joy and my grief, go sleep and gathe 

Dreams from the tree where the dreams hang low, 
Rounder than apples, and sweeter than honey, 
All to delight you, ma creevin cno ! 

My joy, fill your dear hands full of roses, 

And gather lilies that stand a-row ; 

Pull rush and reed with the Shee’s fair children 
But eat not, drink not, ma creevin cno! 


Miss Nora Hopper probably draws her most congenial in- 
spiration from Irish sources, but her range is wonderfully wide. 
Under the sub-title ‘ Meadow Parsley,’ we find poems in which 
excellent use is made of classical and Scandinavian lore, 
amongst them a ‘Hymn to Pan,’ which originally appeared 
in our columns. ‘January,’ we admit, alarms us. Let the 
Shee’s wine be left to the Shee, and the boisterousness of 
Rudyard Kipling to Rudyard Kipling. But against ‘January? 
we would set the real gem of ‘ Meadow Parsley,’ if not of the 
whole volume, ‘ Rose of Roses (An Armenian Song), a lament 
with the haunting refrain, ‘Ah, rose of roses, Raissa, rose of 
roses !? 

3. Songs of a Session first saw the light in The World. That 
much of the fun of this ‘lyric record of Parliamentary doings 
during 1896’ should be of a most perishable sort is the fault 
of the subject, the small fry and the smaller frays of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Mostyn Pigott has, we fear, allowed 
rather too ‘many lame lines to stand unrevised beyond the 
period within which privilege of journalism can be pleaded. But 
if, when his muse limps, she limps woefully, when she is in 
form, her form is first-class. There is, for instance, shrewd 
wit and matter of more than fugitive interest in ‘ Harcourtli- 
hess’ and ‘The Mother of Parliaments.’ Out of ‘ Pity a Poor 
Government !’ we cannot resist hacking a little chunk. 

"Lis hard when face to face with foes 
To find some mean attendant, 
Elected just to vote and doze, 
Sublimely elevate his nose, 
And with an air of virtue pose 
As ‘ free and independent.’ 
That is the true ‘ Bab Ballads’ vein. 

4. Mr. Victor Plarr differs from most of the singing tribe, for 
though /n the Dorian Mood contains one excellent bit of cherry- 
Stone carving ‘Ad Cinerarium’ what he has to say is, as a rule, 
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better than the way in which he says it; and he occasionally 
goes very far astray indeed in matter of rhyme. The air of 
pensive and delicate refinement, which distinguishes Mr. Plarr’s 
work at its best, more than atones for whatever faults in execu- 
tion may be detected in /x the Dorian Mood. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS 
The Student's Lyell, Edited by J. W. Jupp, C.B., F.R.S, 
London: Murray. 


The classical character of this text-book is the real justifica- 
tion of its re-issue so many years after the death of its illustrious 
author. Otherwise Professor Judd might have openly claimed, 
what he has practically done, to have written a new hand- 
book to the subject. Itis however Lyell inits arrangement and 
scope; and since Professor Judd was concerned with former 
editions of the work, he has preferred to retain the more humble 
position of an editor. Professor Judd does not however shield 
himself from possible criticism under the egis of his great 
master ; he admits in the preface that certain portions have had 
to be re-written, and that in view of the present weight of infor- 
mation upon this science much has had to be excluded that 
might perhaps, in the opinion of some, have been included ; 
while matter treated of might possibly have been left out with 
advantage in some instances. 

The student will find in Professor Judd’s new edition a huge 
mass of fact which is conveniently classified for him into larger 
and smaller type with a recommendation in the preface to 
master the large type facts first. It is clear that the book 1s 
stronger on the purely geological side than on the palonto- 
logical. This cannot be said to be unreasonable in a text-book 
which has the sub-title of ‘A Manual of Elementary Geology ;’ 
for the bones and shells of extinct creatures have but little to do 
with geology proper, save as indications to the arrangement of 
the strata and as evidence of former natural conditions 
obtaining when those strata were laid down. To deal exhaus- 
tively with the structure and affinities of fossil beasts in sucha 
work would have been to load the text with extracts from 
another science altogether. Professor Judd is therefore com- 
mendably short in his descriptions of such creatures as the 
jurassic bird archzopteryx and the dinosaurs, which are of 
supreme interest to the zoologists but serve the geologist only 
to distinguish the cretaceous from the jurassic strata. On the 
other hand the increase of the illustrations of fossils is to be 
praised ; for upon their identification much of importance in 
geology as already stated is based. From this point of view 
however the commoner fossils might have taken the place of 
such creatures as archzopteryx which are not likely to fall 
into the hands of every commencing student, since only two 
specimens have been found. In a comparatively small book 
like this the editor found it difficult to include much reference 
to the original sources of information. It is not necessary in 
a handbook of this kind, in our opinion, to append anything 
like a full bibliography ; but we think that the editor has done 
wisely to refer here and there to a few of the more salient 
treatises upon the different branches of the science, 


JUVENILE LITERATURE 

‘Readers are requested not to laugh,’ would be the proper 
motto to inscribe on the title-page of a good many modern 
boys’ books. With a few exceptions, notably Mr. St. Leger, 
the authors appear to be too much in earnest to venture upon 
harmless jesting, or to perceive the unutterable absurdity of 
the horrors which they elaborate, and out of which it is from the 
first plain a back-door will be found left open for the hero’s 
escape. The author of Zhe Floating Island (London : Low), 
being M. Jules Verne, it is hardly necessary to say that when 
we laughed (and we laughed a good deal over Zhe Floating 
/sland) we laughed with and not at the author. The book has 
its faults. Here and there instructive (geographical) passages 
invite skipping. One of the catastrophes, the invasion of the 
Island by wild beasts, is not ushered in skilfully. We found 
the idiosyncrasies of the four musicians, who are the nominal 
heroes of the story, a little tiresome. But Ze Floating /sland 
is the cleverest reductio ad absurdum we have yet encountered 
both of plutocracy and of the luxury of modern travelling. M. 
Jules Verne invents an artificial island, its hull composed of 
270,000 steel caissons, its circuit about eleven miles, worked by 
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screws, and manceuvred up and down between the thirty-fifth 
parallels of North and South Latitude so as to avoid as much 
as possible ‘sudden bursts of cold or heat which are the cause 
of so many pulmonary affections. Floating Island exists for 
the benefit of millionaires, some of them Roman Catholics, the 
remainder Protestant and faithful to the Calvinistic doctrine, the 
former disposed to enjoy life, the latter more alive to the profits 
that might be made if the island carried cargo. The end of 
Floa'ing Island is not far off, when one party gets hold of one 
set of engines, the other of the other, and the contradictory 
directions given, the engineers send it for a whole week 
pirouetting round and round its centre. Asa satire Zhe Float- 
ing Island, \ike ‘ Gulliver’s Travels, is above the heads of 
children, but we recognise as a masterpiece of clever fooling 
the chapter in which Captain Turner of Her Britannic Majesty's 
cruiser Herald claims compensation for damage done to the 
steamer Glen of Glasgow. Captain Turner’s dictum, ‘ England 
had always protested against this obstacle to which it was 
impossible to give a definite position hydrographically,’ strikes 

us as a sample of Jules-Verneism at its best. From The Floating 
Island to Mr. William Le Queux’s The Great White Queen, A 

Tale of Treasure and Treason (London: White), is rather a 
sharp descent. Mr. Le Queux has invented a wonderful 
dynasty, poengemts of the Emerald Throne of Mo, whose 
country lies ‘many weeks’ journey from the sea in the vast 
region within the bend of the great Niger river, north of Upper 
Guinea, etc. The future ruler of the land is sent toa school 

at Eastbourne and, when summoned'home, takes one of his 
English schoolfellows with him. Treachery dogs their steps. 
Perils vast environ them. They fall, as from a frying-pan, the 
clutches of Samory, into a fire, slavery in the Dahomey of King 
Prempeh. They escape. They scale precipices. They cross 
quicksands by a secret way—an uncommonly good secret way 
it is too—and the further they get, the clearer it becomes that 
the horrors borrowed from real life in Africa by Mr. Le Queux, 
are much more impressive than the new bogies for which 
Mr. Le Queux’s imagination is responsible. In Mr. George 
Manville Fenn’s The Black Tor, A Tale of the Reign of King 
James I. (London: Chambers), there are plenty of blood- 
curdiing fights, and hairbreadth escapes, but they serve a moral 
purpose. Two families, the Edens of Black Tor, and the 
Darleys of Cliff Castle, cherish an ancestral feud. The sons 
and heirs on both sides agree to bury the hatchet, and unite to 
extirpate a band of ruffians, discharged soldiers of the Pistol 
kind, who infest the neighbourhood. Thus begins the recon- 
ciliation between the two families, which has always been 
recommended by a local sage. In Z7ue Black Tor Mr. Fenn 
makes good use of precipices and unexplored ways through 
the bowels of the earth. Sapfers and Miners (London : White) 
also by Mr. Fenn, points with absolute vraisemdblance and a 
vigour that is positively terrifying the dangers of a miner’s life. 
Two retired officers, one of whom owns a disused Cornish tin- 
mine, combine to work it. When the water is pumped out, 
they find a lode that had been followed very far but not half 
worked by the ‘old people.’ Each of the officers has a son. 
The mine runs out under the sea, and there is a traitor in the 
camp who will stick at nothing. Such are the elements of the 
plot, and in Sappers and Miners, as well as in The Black Tor, 
Mr. Fenn has found innumerable opportunities of holding 
pluck up to honour, and made good use of them all. 

Said one little decadent to another little decadent, These 
little picture-books are nauseating. They have either cheap 
prettinesses, or colours that I cannot bear; they trifle with the 
text of our most cherished nursery rhymes, and give Red Riding 
Hood a happy ending. How inartistic. Let us go to the 
Bodley Head and buy something up todate. So they went and 
went till they came to Mr. Lane’s in Vigo Street and then a 
giant in charge gave them a nice little book (called Wymps, by 
Evelyn Sharp) with red little boys on a green field and yellow 
letters against a black ground, and they said it is like a French 
poster. So they opened the book and they read the first story 
and they said this has a moral; but never mind, many nice 
stories have morals and this is rather an amusing‘one. Then 
they came to the ‘ Princess in the Garden’ and they said : This 
is an allegory: take it away. But when they came to ‘The 
Little Witch of the Plain’ they said that is really a very nice 
fairy story. Then they looked at the pictures which Mrs. Percy 
Dearmer made and they liked the bright colours, all in big 
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patches ; but they said they are not all very funny. But when 
they came to the picture of ‘ Toyland’ with a toy house standing 
in an avenue of toy trees with yellow trunks to them, and toy 
soldiers marching past it and little toy pheasants flying across 
they said we know all about this and that is‘the sort of thing 
for our money. 

Mr. John C. Hutchinson’s The Pirate Junk (London : White) 
is a lively and spirited tale turning on the dangers of carrying 
opium through seas infested by Malay pirates. The adventures 
are most thrilling and it should be understood that the ‘ Pidgin 
English, which crops up in an early chapter, does not occur 
again in such large doses. Young Denys (London : Chambers), 
by Miss Eleanor C. Price, is described as a story and might have 
been described as a love story, of the days of Napoleon, The 
scene is laid partly in Winchester, the home of the hero, partly 
in a little Provencal town, near which he, a victim of press- 
gangs, is washed up nearly drowned. His rescuer is a veteran 
of the Old Guard, and intense personal devotion to a leader has 
rarely been better portrayed than in Pierre Mouradour with his 
perpetual prophesy, ‘the violet will return with the Spring.’ 
How the violet did return, from Elba, is matter of history, but 
to disclose from whom it rescued, and to whom it restored, young 
Denys would be unfair to the constructor of a very pretty plot. 
Another story, half of love, half of adventure but spoilt by 
what can only be called want of common prudence is !/7// 0; 
the Wasp (London: Putnam) by Mr. R. C. Rogers. The great 
achievement, of the Yankee sloop Was in the war of ’12, are 
told with infinite gusto by one of her crew, but—and here the 
want of prudence comes in—both the narrator and the girl who 
falls in love with him, an English girl taken on board the Wasp 
from a captured brig, occasionally indulge in a way of talk they 
‘didn’t learn at meeting.’ Mild as their expletives are, we fear 
they might surprise some readers to whom we should otherwise 
unhesitatingly recommend the book. In Zwo Boy Tramps 
(London: Chambers) Mr. Macdonald Oxley makes much the 
same use of geography that Mr. Henty makes of history. Two 
lads, who cross Canada chiefly on foot, cannot avoid adventures, 
but the real merit of Zwo Loy Tramps lies in the fresh and 
lively description of the scenery and ‘common objects’ globe- 
trotters come across in Canada. Dr. Gordon Stables’s 77 avels 
by the Fireside (London: White) is written on a plan that 
renders it admirably suited for reading aloud. Out of the 
reminiscences of stirring adventures in all parts of the world, 
related by two old travellers to the children in a Scotch 
country house, story after story could be picked full of in- 
formation and inculcating lessons of courage and other manly 
virtues. Tochildren, who enjoy the pathos rather than the 
wit of Hans Andersen’s stories, fairy Zales from Finland 
(London: Unwin), translated from the Swedish of Z. Topelius 
by Ella R. Christie, should prove very welcome. They are 
simple little tales and enforce admirable morals. An_ instruc: 
tive, though necessarily unsystematic, introduction to the study 
of natural history is supplied by Zhe Children of Melby Hall 
(London: Chambers), by M. and J. McKean, a series of chats 
about plants and animals accompanied by appropriate illustra- 
tions. Zhe Romance of Commerce (same publishers) we should 
have expected to find rather more biographical than is actually 
the case. None the less the account Mr. MacDonald Oxley 
gives of the Hudson Bay Trading Company, the South Sea 
Bubble, the Tulip Mania in Holland, etc. etc., may prove 4 
welcome change to readers weary of fiction founded “oe fact. 
Of The Loss of John Humble (London : Blackie), by G. Norway, 
and Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s Highways and High Seas 
(same publishers) it is sufficient to say that new editions appear 
this year. In the former there is a pretty boy-and-girl love- 
story as well as some’striking pictures of hardships in Arctic 
regions. The hero of the latter marries Admiral Lord Hawke's 
daughter, and emerges unharmed from perils that would qualify 
him for marrying any princess and receiving half any kingdom. 
We have also received a handsome new edition of the ever: 
green Uncle Tom's Cabin (London: Cassell) furnished with 
capital illustrations by the Scandinavian artist, Jenny Nystrom: 
Stoopendaal, and the ‘twenty-ninth thousand’ of Zhe Three 
Homes (same publishers), the author, Dean Farrar, now dis- 
carding his nom-de-guerre,¥.T.L. Hope. The Three Homes 
has been appreciated by classes of boys and other young 
persons, to whom it has been read aloud, but the injudicious 
parent looms somewhat larger than we like in its pages. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
‘One of the most beautiful of recent books.’-THE STANDARD, Dec. 4, 1896. 


THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. Its Arts—Its Ideas. From the Peeneh 


of EMILE BOURGEOIS, Lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. In One Handsome Volume of about 





imperial évo, With 22 ed iwure Copper-Plate Engravings and Ilhistrations in the Text, cloth extra, gilt edges. TW O G hed IN} AS AND A H. Ni FP. 
CHE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ For splendour wv erevanen ala - e torial production has rarely been surpassed by any publication of the Victorian Age 
lhe book teems, from its first to last page, with tre asures of instruction and entertainment,’ 
(HE FAI M EIT says ‘M. Bourgeois provic us with a delig shtful ly realistic series of pictures, which make the volume entertaining from 
cover to cover.” La Of the : beauty and pe erfe culo n of the engraving reprod d this voluiae it need only be said that they are worthy of the rest of the printing and 
t up of the book. . . This book is a treasure. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP DESIGNATE OF LONDON. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE SPIRIT. By Dr. Manvett orien IGHTON, 


ormi > New Vi ie in the ‘ PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.’ Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait 
NOW SELLING WELL—ESPECIALLY IN SCOTLAND. 


aa, THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER. By his Brother, the Rev. J. 


ON, ¢ eenock. With 6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. ¢ 
i] if: SCOTSMAN. Tos eph Thi _— yn has a front place i: + the ranks of African ¢ canbe beside his intry.nen, Mungo Park and Davy Livingstone. ...A 
worthy ind sub stantial memorial of a noble character. 
HE GLASGOW HI RALD. ‘This chat ming and sympatl biography is the bes canon at has beer nee d aced by fraternal piety since Thomas Hughes com- 
elig httul Memoir of a Bre ther. r tells the Story of a hes and mem rable life in simple and well-chosen language, and will be a precious possession to all who 
are interes ste lin expl ration, but especially to Si cebalinnes wl 10 are proud that so excellent a man was 5 the ountryman 
THE ANNALS OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT. From 1795 to 1895. 
By Sir CHARLES oe NT, Bart., and the Hon. anc i Rev. Wad VE RNEY. With ne arly 40 Portraits and Hunting Scenes reproduced in Photogravure 
Als ener = ustratio Maps of the runs, etc. To these are added numerous Notes, Anecdotes, and Pieces connected with the Chase, Fishing, and Shooting 
Two handsome val ne welts, cloth 8vo, TWO GUINEAS NET. 
RECORDS AND eAigt vars OF GOODWOOD AND THE 
DUKES OF RICHMOND. By JOHN KENT, Author of 7/ of I t ated, by permission, to the Earl 
of March. With many Illustrations. One vol., demy BV oth ext 145 
ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA: T he Rec ord of a | Journey through Turkey, the 
CAUCAS AND Persia IN 1895. By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS \ut! yr f In / fy i vu 5 etc. "With map, crowit 8vo, 6s, 
[LY M WT. says :—* One ¢ — most notable of the many commentaries on pubes question is Mr. Br ayle) Hod s ound out <rmenia. Mr. 
a sete is @ Competent authority on the situation in the Ei a cam and accurate oa server, and a very capable writer, an a andes 4 e from bias and 


sensational exaggeration,’ 


THE CIVILISATION OF OUR DAY. A LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE EAST INDIA 


Series of Original Essays on some of its more important Phases at the Close of ( char’ ANY FROM I rs SE RVAN’ vo Pe THE - song in anscrit /~ 
the Nineteeuth sag pt By Professor F. Max MULLER, Dr. RICHAR from the ‘ Original Corre dence’ Series a ae » Records, Vol. 
GARNETT, C.B., Sir HUGH GILzEAN-REID, — er Expert Writer Edited 1€0 2~if _ With in Inte uction by Mr. y c. Dass ha gistrar — 
by James Sam ELSON, Wath. Maps, Photogravure Portraits, aad ther fR *Tndia Office. One G net 
Iilu strations, 1 vol., royal Svo oth, 16s. net. 
WITH THE YACHT AND CAMERA IN TEXT. BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. ELV. 
irer in Zoolog the Roy: 1¢ leg ¢ of Agricul , Copenhagen, 
—at srg Saedaaggesy We alg yay bb shane = es Faced by J. W. Kn Tutor 1 Natural Scie ce to the Ass " 
Yacht, Camera, and Cycle a diterrancan. Wi th ny Fal for the Education of aan "Oxford, and E. C. Penans BSC 5 nd., 
Illus trations Re produced trom Pt graphs. Cro wn 8vo, ck Assistant Lecturer in Biology, U niversity I tens! on College, R ding illus- 


muon, PO eee =. e HEALTH AND conpinox i IN Tae A ACTIVE 


Preiace by JosEru BENNETT, Wi mony hundreds ot Pe trait of well- AND SEDENTARY. By N. E ES, Licent te of the Royal 
cnown and eminent living Musicians of Great Britian ‘ond In eland, and hort College « ans 7 nd et RC S Autho r Koods for the wr. 
Rie grap rare il Notices of each. Royal 4to, handsomely boun , gilt edg Bivins tt OF 5 <x vot % . Crown 8v ; 
net. : 
) ee 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. | MARGARET. AND. MARCAAITES. Poems 
* aoe = eg pean venge g- ae ra = rig — - W i gm i¢ gy Pegs rin ‘Gra ef s | as it pile - /, Saale ESP mee sate ught v at es vig 
Mi inisters lP s, etc. Fourth and - svised E _? with additi nal a : a 
and A ; vn Svo, with Photogravure Portrait and many I] 2 2c 
in = ” 7 THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. se ccond Series. 
“A very skilful iece of work, and give o¥ gman and revealing portraitu f By Linas rl rr of From Dreanilane Wh oy . 
e famous wit ok man of letters. sll rl Rez hese essays g ilture, sympathy. } 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE-VOLUME FORM. NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. By J. FLOATING emcee or, The Pearl of the 


se HLEY SNOWDE> Wold 


vn Sve we 1 5 1 


RAFAEL: « Romsnocof te Histor Sor Peon, | THE LONGSHOREMAN. By Heures 


‘ SELL, Auth r of et With Ilustratior y S. 


ST a Story cf the . 
ONEWALL'S, SCOUT: . | ae CRYSTAL cry UNDER THE SEA. 


Cr , cloth, 6 teal i} lly INustra 


JACK STAPLETON; or, the Romance of a ‘mse i 
fame ateke ‘ae "Colas Cia ee Lee | TAMERS OF THE ‘SEA, The Northmen in 
I enth u e Fi ith Ceutury. ‘ranslated fron he 
THE SORCERESS OF PARIS. Being the Ve = SEM. E. Ne “ M _ —c c A sat Hor “y W Jig omatenoe ‘ y 


- Roux and L. BENET?T. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Chronicle of JEAN Louis CHARLE Ci yunt de Dunois. By P. H. Dircurirep, 2s 
M.A, With Decorative Title-page, cloth, 5s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J.D, A ieee + sage nal clver ia leg hiagee 


INESSEY, Author of 7%e D/is-/Tonourable, Wynnum. Crown sve 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: Christmas Number 


CONTAINING 
AN ARTICLE ON SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 
The recently deceased President of th Royal Acad Wii, with « yreal number of his finest Piclures se lected before | is death, and 
partly with his aid, by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


A STORY by Kenneru Graramr, entitled ‘THE MAGIC RING,’ Illustrated by OLiveR ILERFORD, 
ete., ete. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, ry St. , Seeeten’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR sie, Wells is a true magician. . This 


brilliant and entertaining book.’ 
NEW ROMANCE BY H. G. WELLS. 


THE WHEELS 
OF CHANCE. 


lly remarkable success. "— St. James's Gacetie. 
‘Has charm, cleverness, and insight.’—aily News. 
‘Vigorous, racy, and altogether delightful.—Mew Saturday. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE. 


ROMANCE. By H. G. WELLS , with Illustrations by 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘ A surprising, a rea 


A Cycling 
j ‘comnts 
SYMINGTON. 


z There i is many a hearty and spontaneous laughat it. * very one wh 10 has painfully 


learned to ride a bicycle will recognise in Mr. rane a fel ferer. .. Mr. Wells 
narrates the nels with immense gust¢ infinite ies , and with fine ai 
of wratsemblance. —Daily Chronicle. 

‘One may fairly assign to The Wheels of Chance ahigh place among current work 


of fanciful roman 


JOAN SEATON. 


A Story of Percival-Dion. By MARY BEAUMONT. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


JOAN SEATON. By Mary Beaumont. 


DAILY LEGRAPH says :—‘ It isa noble and moving story. When once 
the spell of ac book is on the reader it becomes impossible to lay it down... . He 
must be acool and callous novel reader indeed who can reac h the enc of the ¢ narrative 
with dry eyes. The pathos however, is entirely unforced, it is produced not by 
pathetic situations, but by revelations of character, and by a reserved treatment 
which reminds one of the simplicity of some great dramatic artist at the crisis of a 


play.’ 


THE FLAME FLOWER. 


And aged Stories. Written and Illustrated with about too Drawings 
by J. F. SULLIVAN. Imperial 16mo, §s. net. 

Mr. H. G. WELLS says in the -1C.1 DE.1/)" :—‘ = is long since any new book 
proffered such delightful entertainment as Mr. J. F. Sullivan has given us.... This 
fantastic volume is as unique and pe rfect as mortal enterprise can be. ... I am 
assured that whomsoever reads this book at my instigation will retain ; 
gratitude towards me on that account.’ 


THE ZANKIWANK AND THE BLETHER 


WITCH. An ~— al Fantastic Fairy Extravaganza, by S. J. Apair Fitz- 
GERALD, with about 4o Illustrz ations and Cover Design by ART R IAM. 
Imp 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘A delightful little nonsense book, with charming rhymes and pictures. 

Birmingham Post 
te Zankiwank and the Bleth 


‘There is more intelligence in the pages of 7 
But Mr. 


IV7tch than in many a more pret entious volume, and we have enjoyed it 
Rackham delights us positivel lcadevry. 


e 
The Temple Classics. 
UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF ISRAEL 
A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English Literature in Prose 
and Poetry, and oth r Books acknowledged as Universal Classics. Pott vo, with 
an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp lambskin 
leather, 2s. net. 


GOLLANCZ. 


The First Volumes are— 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 

SWIFTS GULLIVER. 

BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN BURIAL. 


e of Two Volumes per month. 
lial welcome to the charming little series. 


To be issued at the rat 
of good books will give a cor 


* All lovers 


* The leather edition especially is a most successful combination of cheapness ani 
good taste. ’—Guardian. 


‘The Temple Class rf 


are quite charming.’ —.4cadew73 


The Temple Dramatists. 


A Series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies of the English Dramatists. Edited 
by well-known and competent scholars, and prod iced in a similar size and style to 
that of the Temple Shakespeare. One Play will be published per month, beginning 
Qctober 27th, Limp olive cloth, 1s. net; olive paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per 
volume. 

The First Three Volumes ar 


WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFI. Edited by Pro 


fessor C. VAUGHAN, University College, Cardiff. [Aeady. 


MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited by A. \Witson 


VERITY, Trinity College, Cambridge. |Heady. 


JOHNSON’S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. = Edited 


by Professor W. MacNEILe Dixon, L itt.D., Mason College, Birmingham. 
‘We prophesy for the 7emple Dramatists a large circulation rae 
Freeman's Journa: 
o with a strong conviction that 


‘We wish the series all possible success, and we do 


the wish will be realised.’—Guardian. 


The Temple Shakespeare. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, is now completed in 40 vols, 
paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per vol. 
‘There is no better small edition of the ‘divine William's entire works.’—Pazch. 
PECIAL PROSPECTUS of both the DRAMATISTS and CL. 
and the NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
receipt of a postcard 


and 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Aldine House, EC. ; 


, limp cloth, rs. net ; 


iSSTCS, 
wll be sent to any address om 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY BY ANDREW LANG, 


Tn two vols., small gto, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 36s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GIBSON LOCK- 
HART. By Anprew Lana. From Abbotsford and Milton-Lockhart MSS,, 
and other Original Sources. 

‘We question whether any true lover of literature will take up these two charming 
olume ; without reading every page of them from the first to the last.’—Guardian, 
‘No one could be more reverent, more tender, than Mr. Lang; and his picture of 
the latter part of Toc kh art’ s sad life will be read by many a re ader with tears, as we 
can believe it was written.’—//achzwood's Magazine. 
‘In this biography ofa great biographer, Z Andrew Lang has done faithfully 
and well a very useful piece of work.’ — Datly Chronicle. : 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
Drawings by HERKnERT RAILTON, boun 
in cloth gilt, gilt top, 1os. 6d. 


HAMPTON COURT. By Wittiau 
B.D., Fellow of S. John’s College, Oxford. 


Mr. Hutton is guide to the 


In one vol., small gto, Illustrated with 43 


Ho.tpen Hutton. 


art treasures.’ 

Scotsman. 
ncil have worked in harmony, and the whole is imbued with the spirit 
refine od and beautiful drawings which the draughtsman, revelling 
nial task, has contributed to the volume. Daily News. 


i specially qualified pictures and 

‘Pen and p 
of the numerous 
a thoroughly conge 


\ NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. 
One vol., larg rilt top, 6s. 


large crown 8vo, cloth, g 
THE OPERA: A History of the Development of 
OpeRA. With full Descriptions of all Works in the Modern Repertory. By 
R.A. STREATFIELD. Withan Introduetion by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAN 
‘The vaison detve of this admirable volume of essays, which together form rte tch 
of the development of opera from the sixteenth century to the aa day, may be 
found in the interesting introduction by J. A. Full er-Maicand. Throughout the 
volume there is a welcome freedom from prejudice, while the aut hor exhibits muc! 
sound judgment and critical acumen.’— 7 ves. 


* Will be found helpful to those who find difficulty, often excusably enough, i 


following the story of a work they are hearing performed for the first time. <A copions 
ndex renders the work easy of reference. —Scotsman. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WARY POWELL AND THE HOUSEHOLD OF 


S/R THOMAS MORE. 
In crown $vo, with an Introduction | A the Rev. W. H. Hutron, B.D., and 2 
lustrations by Joun JELLICcOr and HERBERT RAILTON, 6s. cloth elegant, gilt 
top, uniform with The Household of Sir Thomas More. 


CREERY AND VIOLET: A Tale of the Great Plague. 


‘A bea ful book ' is the verdict, and one to read and read again. A similar ver- 
dict is to be . p: assed on the drawings with which Messrs. Herbert Railton and Joh 
Jellicoe he ve enriched this edition, for which the Rev. W. H. Hutton has written a 
sympé athetic prefatory note, —Stetch. 

‘The late Miss Manning’s delicate and fanciful little cameos of historical romance 
a flavour of their ow! The numerous illustrations by Mr. Jellicoe 


possess 
particularly pretty, —A thenwum. 


d Mr. Railton are 


One vol., large crov vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and Two Illustrations, 5s. 


FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. A Memoir of the Author of 
my 1 Birds, etc. By his Son, the Rev. M. C. F. Morris 
B ¢. i M.A. . +4 ctor of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 

‘In this brief, but attractive and adequate biography ... Mr. M.C. F. Morns 
draws a very engaging picture of his father’s personality.’- 77zmes. 

‘This is a very interesting memoir ot the naturalist, whose works are perhaps 
better known among the rising *‘ generation " than tho-e hy j other authority aes 
gives a remarkably clear and distinct picture of the late Mr. F. O. Morris. 

Land and Water. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
First Time in this ee 


BOY'S BOOK BY 
(Now Published for the 
Large ci 1 Svo, Hlustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


CAPTAIN CHAP: ‘or, The Rolling Stones. By Frank 
R. Stockton, Author of Rudder Grange, A Jolly Fellowship, etc. Wit 
Illustrations by CHARLES H. STEPHE> 

‘Quite apart from its vigorous, moving story, this book is one of the best of out 
parcel. In point of get- up : iad illustrations it is bey ond thest andevd usually accepte 
for boys’ books.'—Daily Chronicle. 


Large crown Svo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s 


. : 
CHUMLEY’S POST: A Story of the Pawnee Trail. 
By WiiiiamM O. Stopparp. With Illustrations by CHARLES H. STEPHENS. 
‘A fascinating and really well-written tale of adventure. . . . Mr. Stoddart show 
far more knowledge of the Indian than most of the writers on this theme, and hi 
hook | derable amount of literary value.’—Dazi/y Chronicle. 


OK has a consid 


Important to all purchasers of Ornithological Works. 


M®: JOHN C. NIMMO having purchased the entire remaining stock 
of the Jate HENRY SEEBOHM'S Astory of British Birds, Ww" 
Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs, in Four Volumes, published at Sik 
Guineas net, also his beautifully illustrated work on Plove rs, Sandpipers 
ind Snipes, published at Five Guineas net, all interested in these Stz andaré 
works should ipply at once to their Booksellers, as the numbers of ea¢ 
are small. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 
In four volumes, royel 8vo, cloth, with numerous Wood Engrivings, and 
Sixty-eight Coloured Plates, price £6 6s., 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, J 
WITH COL a. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THEIR EG 
To which is added the Author’s Notes on their Classification and Geograph 
Distribution. B:y HENRY SEE Boum, Author of Sideria in E urope, Siberiah 
Asia, etc. 


now 45 ss. net, 


In one volume, 4to, cloth, with numerous Wood Engravings and Twenty-one 
Plates of Birds, Coloured by Hand, price £5 5s., now £2 12s, 6d. net. 
ONLY FIVE HUNDRED COPItS PRINTED. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TH 
ao” Or, The Plovers, Sandpipers, and their Allies. 5 


London: JOHN C. NIMMC, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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rest’ and a groom who ‘holds the stirrup and disappears for 
the rest of the journey, reappearing at the end of it to hold the 
stirrup and vanish again—with the animal. Never a word says 
he to me, and never aword say |! to him. I do not even know 
his name: he is a riddle, an enigma. It would not surprise 
me to learn that he is the nigger from Porte St. Denis, though I 
have not yet heard the clock ticking in his stomach.’ These 
valuable servants were accompanied by a score of other natives, 
each with a basket or case upon his head, and next to nothing 
on his body: and the caravan was complete. They bade 
farewell to the European colony at Dioubaba, which consisted 
of two: ‘a sergeant of engineers acts as station-master, and a 
sapper attends tothetelegraph. They are perfectly happy, they 
say ; and are married, according to the custom of the country, 
of course, to two gay little natives with charming ways. This 
society is completed by Bibi, a young hippopotamus, lately 
captured, and very tame. With a discretion unlooked for in 
such an animal, he spends the day in the Bakoy, so as not to 
interfere with his friends’ occupations. They go to the bank 
when in want of amusement and call “ Bibi! Bibi!”” Bibi’s 
pink muzzle soon appears; he looks round for them with his 
black eyes, and dripping and wriggling he runs up to be 
caressed.’ 

M. Dubois gives a delightful description of his desert ride— 
but all desert rides are delightful. At last he came in sight of 
the Niger ‘ with its vast and misty horizons, more like an inland 
ocean than a river,’ on which he spent weeks in a boat, half 
barge, half canoe, with a leaky bottom, and no furniture but a 
folding bedstead. As we follow him in his slow voyage down 
the stream, past the odd sights and scenes of African life, the 
‘Venus Anadiomenes, as he calls them, sporting on the banks 
with ‘sculptured torsos and bronze skins’; little nigger boys 
giving the military salute, the only thing they have learnt as 
yet from the white conqueror ; the fishing villages; the herds of 
oxen, horses, goats and sheep; the stately black lions; the 
endless variety of birds ; the wooded banks and vivid pastures ; 
the toilsome punting through seas of grass—we catch some- 
thing of M. Dubois’s enthusiasm for the Niger scenery. And 
we must add that the numerous and admirable sketches and 
photographs reproduced in his volume enable us to realise the 
country he so glowingly describes. Our only regret is that 
some of the illustrations stretch across the double page and the 
middle is thus partly hidden in the crease. The singular archi- 
tecture of the towns is also excellently displayed in the cuts. 
M. Dubois will have it that the buttressed facade comes from 
the Theban pylon, and seeks to trace an Egyptian origin for 
the civilisation of Jenne and Timbuctoo. We do not ourselves 
see the likeness, and we should have rather more confidence in 
M. Dubois’s historical theories, based, he says, on Arabic 
manuscripts found in the University of Timbuctoo, if his Arabic 
were not so singularly inaccurate. Of course something may 
be due to the printer or the translator—who, by the way, has 
done her work exceedingly well, preserving the French light- 
hess and even a touch of I’rench idiom, without the least trace 
of awkwardness—but ‘ kaisadas’ for £asédas, ‘ fakirs’ for fakzhs, 
‘Imsh Allah’ for Zusha-dlah, ‘Misra signifying Cairo, and 
‘Iman’ passim for Jaw, are certainly blemishes, and so are 
the misprints ‘Ibn Batouba,’ frequently for Ibn Batuta, and 
‘Alfyga’ for A/fiyya. ‘Léon the African’ is, of course, a Gallicism 
for Leo Africanus. 

We do not intend to anticipate M. Dubois in unveiling the 
Inystery of Timbuctoo : the reader must find it out for himself 
in the latter part of this very interesting volume. But we may 
{uote an appreciative reference to Mungo Park, who was 
drowned when he had nearly reached the mouth of the Niger 
in his daring expedition of 1805. M. Dubois says: ‘ This little 
troop (of forty), considerably lessened in number by fever, 
teached the Niger at Bammaku. I found very vivid recollec- 
tions of Mungo Park below this town. He had been well 
Provided with merchandise and had displayed a generosity in 
dealing With the people which had deeply impressed itself on 
their memories. . . . He was given a picturesque soubriquet 
and called Bonciba-tigui (“the man with the large beard ” 
The natives also spoke of him at Samba-Marcalla, a charming. 
little town under large and beautiful trees.’ The traveller spent 
*everal days here, and presented the people with a china vase 
10 decorate their minaret, which was still on the summit in 
888, but is now in the French Colonial Office. The French 
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also erected a monument to one of Park’s companions, who was 
buried at Samba-Marcalla. 

M. Dubois’s account of the Irench administration of the 
Upper Niger will be studied with care. It seems there are 
only six hundred Europeans among a native population of 
fifteen millions. Nevertheless, says our enthusiastic author : 
‘The Sahara will be conquered ; an iron chain will be put 
about its sands, the links of which will be railways ; freights 
will circulate between Algiers and Timbuctoo, and the fleets of 
the Mediterranean will unite with those of the Niger.... I 
picture the city become a centre of European civilisation and 
science, as it was formerly of Mussulman culture. The repu- 
tation of her scholars will again spread from Lake Chad to the 
mountains of Kony and the shores of the Atlantic, and Tim- 
buctoo will once more be the wealthy and cultured Queen of 
the Sudan, which her distant view now so deceitfully promises 
her to be.’ It seems to us that the Royal Niger Company has 
not bestirred itself an instant too soon. 


A MAN OF MOODS 
A Man of Moods. By H. D. Lowry. London: Bliss. 


For its descriptions of flowers and the flower-gardens of 
Scilly,and forthe sake of old Cunnack,the gardener, and his sister, 
Mrs. Chegwidden, we would be willing to forgive Mr. Lowry’s 
novel many more faults than it possesses. Indeed, in no former 
book has the author shown more conspicuously the fascinating 
strength and felicity of phrase which 1s a beauty in itself. All 
the characters are well drawn, and the two already mentioned 
are full of idiosyncrasy and charm. Cunnack is a poet as well 
as a gardener, and Mr. Lowry has not given vs amore delight- 
fulcreation. There is nothing poetical about Mrs. Chegwidden. 
but what with her pithy sayings and her good nature she will 
not let herself be easily forgotten. The perfect frankness and 
simplicity of these island folk loses nothing in Mr. Lowry’s 
hands. Of the ‘man of moods’ it is the old story that very few 
men of letters make good heroes. In real life many of them 
are very good fellows indeed; but when they are put into 
story books they fully live up to the Horatian description of 
them as a genus irritadile. The unheroic gentleman who went 
by the name of Knight in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s story A Pair of 
Blucs was a most unsatisfactory character, and Mr. Guy 
Holden, ‘ the man of moods’ is not altogether unlike him. They 
are the merest boobies in the art of living whatever they may 
have been in driving the quill. There is nothing impossible 
about them, only they are at times more than a trifle irritating, 
At first we are prepared to like Guy Holden. He seems to 
have no friends ; or, at least, he leaves London as he thinks for 
ever without acquainting any of them of his departure, just the 
sort of thing a very moodish man might be expected to do. 
The author gives you to understand very clearly that his hero 
is just the man to make a thundering ass of himself at any 
moment: but when he fultils our expectations of him we are 
not on that account more disposed to forgive him. As a man 
of moods the author’s description of Holden is most searching 
and thorough. Perhaps it is because the author is so true to the 
character of his hero that he is careless of the necessity of 
making the character subservient to the conditions which dis- 
tinguish life from art. Thus most readers, we imagine, will find 
it difficult to believe in the probability of Holden leaving his 
young wife at the time, in the manner, and for the reasons he 
did. This is the one weak point in a book which has so many 
admirable qualities that we should not have dwelt on it had 
the author not made it a climax in thestory. There is nothing 
inherently improbable in Holden leaving Elsie when and as 
he did, but the man who could do such a thing so estranges the 
readers sympathy as to go very near stripping himself of all 
further interest for us. Elsie on the other hand enjoys our 
interest from the first and never loses it ; and it is just because 
she appeals to us so strongly when Holden leaves her that we 
cannot forgive him. She is a sweet, quaint little figure in her 
island home among the flowers pining passionately for a glimpse 
of London, which to her mind is a city of romance and beauty. 
Yet she is very practical, and altogether a very good litle 
woman. The book is admirably written and full of touches 
that linger in the memory. One which we do not expect to 
forget is a saying of Mrs. Chegwidden’s, when she learns that 
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< : a ¢ 
ed in writing a book under her own roof. ‘If 


Holden is engag | . 
she said resolutely, ‘1 


a book was written under this roof,’ 
believe I should never rest till I read it, though where | should 
get the time to do it I can't think.’ Perhaps it is a pity that 
Mr. Lowry dropped Cunnack, the old gardener, so soon out of his 
story. Holden would hardly have dared to leave Elsie had the 
old man been alive. Yet Mr. Lowry might have written a book 
about him alone and we should not know him better than we do. 
But as some compensation for his loss there is all through the 
book the odour and colour of the flowers that the old gardener 
loved, and the sound of the sea that murmured for ever in his 


ears. 
FICTION 


By GRANT ALLEN. White. 
By JOHN OLIVER HoppEs. 


1. A Splendid Sin. 


The Hevrb-Moon. Unwin. 


3. Below the Salt. By C. E. RAiMoND. Heinemann. 

4. Stonewall’s Scout. By REGINALD HORSLEY. Low. 

5. Leeway. By HOWARD KERR. Innes. 

6. The Little Duchess. And other Stories. By ETHe. 
THORNE. Ward. 


1. This would appear from internal evidence to be a Hill-top 
novel, and as such we would advise mothers of innocent 
daughters to send it back to the library, uncut, with all possible 
speed. Not that the book is dangerous, it is too silly for that. 
It is merely nasty, and the nastiness is veiled in an unpleasant 
atmosphere of the canting sanctimonious. The Splendid Sin 
was a sort of hybrid or rather comb‘nation of several sins 


to which society has agreed to attach less complimentary 
adjectives. A woman with a bad husband deceives that hus- 


band, and takes a lover while the husband is still living with her. 
We are driven to this conclusion by the fact that the husband 
believed the child of this intrigue to be his own, and as he 
was a man of the world, with, presumably, access to an 
almanack, this belief of his can be explained in no other way. 
Having got rid of the husband, a stage villain of prevosterous 
impossibility, the splendid sinner brought up her son to bear the 
name of the man she had wronged, and incidentally to inherit 
estates which should by law have come to the stage villain: 
When circumstances compel the lady to confession, her son 
thanks her with tears for her noble conduct, and further, his 
fiancée, a girl whose innocence is irritatingly dinned into the 
reader’s ears, warmly applauds the splendid sin. The character- 
drawing in this perverse book is on Mr. Grant Allen’s lowest 
level. No one is in the least degree probable, yet we would not 
quarrel with Mr. Grant Allen on this account, since here is the 
one crumb of comfort to be gathered from his unsavoury table. 
The book might have been written as a satire by one who still 
believes in right and wrong, the virtue of women and the 
ultimate decency of things: it will make no converts to Mr. 
Grant Allen’s unpleasant creeds, and even those who hold no 
narrow views on sex questions will feel themselves growing 
more conservative with the turning of every page. Their 
cherished convictions will sicken them when they see them set 
down as part of Mr. Grant Allen’s ideal life. The Splendid Sin, 
we gather, is the sin that makes the best of both worlds, the 
sin that takes the sweet and shirks the bitter, that preserves 
a mask of virtue as a protection against the consequ-nces of vice, 
that talks of God with both ears given to the devil, and prates 
of purity at the very moment of mortal sin. We ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Grant Allen for laying bare his views in their 
naked deformity, for thus, after all, they can lose no soul that 
is worth saving. Perhaps, after all, the motbers of innocent 
daughters may safely leave the book Had he 
veiled his meaning with any art, disguised it in any decency, 
the case had been different. As it is, 
Mr. Grant has so strangely at heart can possibly be hurt by 
The Splendid Sin. 

2. John Oliver Hobbes has accustomed us to expect from het 
brilliance, strength, fine emotional studies, and a good deal of 
sparkling cynicism. But in Zhe Herd-Moon she gives us all 
these and something more, something better, a touch of very 
real tenderness, a sketch of very real pathos. ‘The title, with 
its old-world flavour, seems to promise a certain simplicity in 
the story, and the promise is fulfilled, that same simplicity being 
the story’s greatest charm. Of course all the women, even to 


lying about. 


only the cause which 


the very maid-of-all-work, are far cleverer than any women whom 
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we, living in the mere world of reality, can ever hope to meet, 
but they are not nearly so clever as the ladies in the author’s 
other works, and they are somehow nearer to us, more human, 
more to be believed, and sympathised with—loved, even. Rose 
Arden, the heroine, is a triumph ; she isareal woman. Sophia 
Wrath was a real woman, too, but Rose is of a type one has 
nore often met ; a type common, thank Fate, but not common- 


The men are less satisfactory, and we think that John 


place. 
Like the rest 


Oliver Hobbes lost herself a little over Edward. 
of his friends, we hardly recognise him after his beard is cut 
off. And Robsart is, perhaps, a little too wooden, It is, in 
fine, easier to draw a virtuous woman than a virtuous man, and 
the question of why this should be so at once lands us in the 
contemplation of the deepest moral problems. All the work of 
John Oliver Hobbes is good work, it dazzles and charms, but 
nothing from her pen has yet given us the sincere and quiet 
pleasure that 7/e //erd-J/oon brings. Its author can never be 
commonplace. Therefore, she need not fear to be human and 
to give us more of such delicate and beautiful work. 

3. These are sketches of servant life, of lodging-house-keeper 
life, full of kindly humour and keen insight. They are seven in 
number, and all have merit. But the one that gives its name 
to the book is perhaps the best, suggesting, as it does, a solu. 
tion to the problem that is troubling all mistresses and many 
servants in these days of domestic and social upheaval. Anne 
Carter was a treasure. She was trusted servant at the vicarage 
for many years, an excellent servant, a model servant. Yet 
when she died, at peace with God and man, receiving at the 
last the consolations of a Church that was not the vicar’s, and 
when her mistress, with many tears, proceeded to pack he 
belongings to send home, it was found that among them Anne 
Carter had secreted a hoard of stolen goods, including quantities 
of expensive note-paper and a good-sized box of unused postage 


Incidents like these have occurred in many house- 


stamps 
Anne Carter 


holds, and the explanation has ever been to seek. 
had good wages, a good home, had received unremitting kind- 
faithful and ungrudging service. 
Yet, for all these years she had systematically robbed her 
employers ; why? And why, when she knew she was dying, 
had she not sent them away or destroyed them ; why had she 
left them to be discovered thus after her death? ‘ Why, oh 
why didn’t she burn all this hoard ?’ Mrs. Keston wailed. ‘She 
was not taken by surprise.’ ‘My dear,’ said the vicar, ‘ the 
’¢ are taken by surprise is that we have supposed the 
Anne Carter was the 


ness, and in return had given 


reason ; 
code and ours to be the same. 
She looked upon things as 


servant 
product of centuries of servitude. 
her perquisites. Hoarding them was an act so natural to he 
thrift, and so permissible in her position, that, in the great pre 
Is it possible that 

If so, does it not 


occupation of dying, she forgot all about it.’ 

this explanation of the vicar’s is the true one ? 
solve many a mystery in the relations between masters and 
servants? ‘A Lucky Sixpence’ is a little tragedy strongly and 
delicately worked out. ‘The Fatal Gift of Beauty’ is almost 
pure comedy, and ‘ The Confessions of a Cruel Mistress’ 
bines pathos and humour with a result quite charming. Mr. 
He seems to 


com: 


Raimond is to be congratulated on this book. 
have got to some extent inside the servant mind, and might 
some day be able to do for that class something of what Mr, 
Kipling has done for ‘Tommy Atkins.’ 

4. Mr. Horsley has written a rattling story of the Amer.ca? 
Civil War. The leading character, a confederate captait, 
*Stonewall’s Scout,’ and an enthusiastic Northern lady whow 
he loves, but who throws herself into the conflict as a nurse an¢ 
raises a regiment for the Federals, are well imagined and life 
like. Rufus Dale and Esther Lathom are parted by the nece> 
sities of the strife, and on their respective sides do much service 
and are often in antagonism. The first exploit, Esther’s captutt 
of the despatch Kufus is carrying to Richmond and its recap 
ture by her lover, is but the precursor of a number of stirrin 
incidents, in which Ku’s sturdy friend, Silas Barber of Tennessee; 
performs prodigies of skirmishing intelligence, and shares fate 
of either complexion to the end. ‘The battles of Manassas and 
Chancellorsvil.e are prominent in the story, the latter sad with 
the fate of one of the best gentlemen and generals of the South 
Qn the whole, the narrative has sufficient quality as a romanc 
to sustain some very truthful pictures of incidents in a momer 
tous chapter of history. 

5: Dick Farley was a weak man, a man without sense 
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proportion. His character is summed up in the first chapter 
by an acute American stranger. ‘I always reckon that your 
really weak men do pretty nearly as much harm in the world 
as the fools. I reckon they just about divide honours with 
fools. A man who wouldn’t harm a fly. That’s just where it 
is with weak men: that’s what gives them their pull on the 
fools. Your mere fool does the wrong thing more often, but 
your weak man does it more thoroughly, because he is so 
infernally easily touched. He’s so plaguey well-meaning. 
He goes in for retrieving, and cussedness of that sort. He 
gets into a big sweat over a London cabby’s flogging of a 
Mexican pony, and forgets his sister who is dying, and for 
whom he has been sent to fetch the doctor. He gets even 
with the fools with his tender susceptibilities, your first-class 
weak man.’ Dick’s weakness led him to pick up a Stray girl, 
and because she was ill and unhappy, to take her to his house 
at Richmond, where he kept her, to the immense scandal of 
everybody. It led him to make love to a nice girl in Australia 
when all the time he was engaged to another nice girl at home. 
It led him to leave the Australian girl, though he really liked 
her best, and to go home to marry the other. But on the eve 
of his wedding, the lady at Richmond begged him not to leave 
her, so he sent a telegram to the bride elect which reached her 
at the church, saying that he was very sorry, but that he could 
not come to his wedding. Having thus broken the heart of 
his fiancée by telegram, he took the other lady to Homburg. 
But she died, and after this Dick’s weakness led him into 
irrelevant adventures in Africa. After a good deal too much 
of these the idea occurred to him that he might do » orse than 
go back to his Australian love. But when he saw her leaning 
over the fence ready to welcome him, he found that he had 
mistaken his feelings, so he turned and fled unhesitatingly, and 
the reader is not allowed to hear anything more about him. 
The author is quite right in saying that Dick was a very 
charming person. Indeed we do not think that he could have 
been quite so charming if he had not done all these dreadful 
things. His character is perfectly convincing. It is his 
adventures that we cannot bring ourselves to believe in. In 
spite of a tendency to prosiness, Leeway is quite readable. 
Only it leaves the reader as dissatisfied as Dick’s other friends 
with the failure of his career. 

6. This volume in the ‘ Nautilus’ series contains Australian 
tales of various degrees of merit. On the whole, they are 
a little thin and mostly in a minor key. Things fall out 
rather disastreusly as a rule, as in the case of the little Duchess 
herself, a heartless little shop-girl who allows her lover to 
sacrifice himself and go to gaol for her delinquency, and 
marries the shop-walker before Walters recovers his liberty. 
Sometimes we get curious glimpses of ‘society’ in the colonies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mountjoy in ‘Toychild’ give us an unpleasant 
picture of the moneyed lower orders, and their relations to the 
poor, But such a couple must be rare in any country. ‘A 
Modern Achilles’ is an amusing episode at an Australian 
picnic party, and strikes us as the brightest in the book, though 
‘As it Fell Out,’ and (in a pathetic vein) ‘On a Penny Ferry ’ 
are also commendable for their local colour. 


SOME CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES 


To the editorial mind there is much virtue in that blessed 
word ‘Christmas.’ Nearly all the newer magazines dignify 
their December issues with the title ‘Christmas number,’ 
increase the number of their pages, embellish them with an 
added wealth of illustration, sometimes double their prices, and 
tnd their reckoning in the fact that ‘Christmas’ is the pass- 
word to a ready sale. The Windsor goes farther still, and 
slvés away, free, gratis and for nothing—that is to every one 
who buys the December magazine—‘a splendid novel by Guy 
Boothby as a supplement.” These are the Windsor’s own 
“ords, and they must be true. At any rate the author of 
a Nikola has established his reputation with readers of the 
Seo agg ciemtagg oy ogo 

‘ » Mr. y 1s kind enough, 
through Mr. John Hyde, to explain ‘ how it is done,’ as the con- 
— Of course if you want to write seventeen novels in 

_ years you must get up very early in the morning ; you must, 


als Le 
°, get married or, at least, fall in love; you must write six 
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ARTHUR MORRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. 


BY ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of Zales of Mean Streets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has written, is like his 
remarkable Tales of Ve trl Stree ts, a realistic study of East-end life. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison returns to his own rightful kingdom. For a kingdom it is, 
and of it Mr. Morrison, if by this book alone, proves himself unquestioned monarch.’ 

National Observer. 
‘Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of realistic fiction has arisen 
among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison. He has followed up his Zales of Mean Streets 
with a greater work, a tremendously powerful dramatic presentation. There is all 
Defoe’s fidelity of realistic detail, suffused witn the light and warmth of a genius 


hizher and purer than Defoe’s. The work abounds with humour, grim enough some- 
times. but real, as is everything in the book; and there is a pathos, too, in some 
scenes which verges on the awful. This may be fiction; but it 1s not only stranger, 
but also truer than the matter-of-fact truth seen by the common eye. To say that 
the book isan intensely interesting story is to give it tie lowest praise due to it.’— 
Ycotsman, 
‘Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. It is a distinct advance upon 
his earlier book, Zades ef Mean Streets, because, it seems to us, it is truer, more 
convincing, less dispiriting. The book 1s a masterpiece.’—/al/ Mall Gazette. 


METHUEN AND CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


B. T. BATSFORD S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, containing 54 Full-Page Plates, and 74 Illustrations in the 
Text, large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 12s. 6d 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE in ITALY. A General View for the Use of Students and Others. 
By Wittiam J. AnpbreRson, A.R.I B.A., Director of Architecture and 
Lecturer atthe Glasgow School of Art, Author of Architectural Studies in 
/taly. 





JUST PUBLISHED, containing 34 Photo-lithographic Plates, with Descriptive 
Letterpress, price 28s. 


DETAILS OF GOTHIC WOOD-CARVING. 


Being a Series of Drawings from Original Work cof the XIVth and XVth 


Centuries. By FRANKLYN A. CRALLAN, late Instructor in Wood-Carving, 
Municipal Technical College, Derby. The subjects illustrated are chiefly 
from Churches in Derbyshire, Norfolk, and Surrey, also from Ely, Peter- 
borough, and Lincoln Cathedrals, and Westminster Abbey, and include som= 
of the finest examples of Gothic Wood-Carving extant. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Sbipping Lnnouncements. 


P.«cO. Maic STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON To 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN and MADRAS via 





BOMBAY. . . . . . , ( Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN ° 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, Every 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, | 
and TASMANIA. . . ...j) Fortnight. 


VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT | Every Three 
and the EAST e e ° . e ) ) Weeks. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Stree?, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 

ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
aboveColonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 
and COLOMBO. 











Head Offices 
F. GREEN & CO., and 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. se 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; «1 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





woucational Announcements, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


MR. SYDNEY HEREBEERT BOYLE. 
TAPLEY, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
Prepares Sons of Gentlemen for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy Situation 
Mild Climate, good Garden and Playground. 
For Terms and References sce Prospectus. 


HORSMONDEN SCHOOL, KENT, 


NEAR TUNBRDGE WELLS. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 

HEAD MASTER :—FRANCIS H. TABOR, Univ. Coll, Londorc, 
SECOND MASTER :—A. MORLEY, B.A., Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
Reautiful and Healthy Country. Forty Miles from Londor. 

Inclusive Charge: TWELVE GUINEAS per Term, 
Prospectus, School Management, etc., on application, 
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thousand words a day, and perhaps you had better keep one or 
two bull-dogs. Itall sounds easy enough, and some of it pleasant 
into the bargain. Why don’t more people write Dr. Nikolas ? 
Mr. Boothby has not left us room even to catalogue one half 
of the good things that appear beside on the II Zvdsov’s bill of 
fare. Our advice to readers is to begin at the beginning and go 
right through. One disappointment, and only one, awaits the 
purchaser of Pearson’s. He is told on the cover that he will 
find ‘a magnificent chromo-lithographic plate within.’ This 
puff preliminary can refer only to the coloured frontispiece 
which is the one bad thing ina really first-rate number. But 
he will not nurse his resentment after he has turned the first 
page and pictures by the Emperors of Austria and Germany 
affront his eyes. Both are spirited sketches, as also is another 
by King Carlos of Portugal ; but among the royal artists repre- 
sented here the Empress Frederick is easily first. A few pages 
farther on Mr. Harry Furniss laments over the death of 
Bohemianism. He dates its decay from the time when sobriety 
became respectable, and breathes a pious prayer that its history 
should be written while some one still can say ‘I saw.’ The 
historian may spare his pains. As long as there are men 
who are young and men who never grow old there will always 
be Bohemia, though its headquarters may no longer be the 
Savage Club. Mr. Dudley Heath writes pleasantly of mini- 
atures—the Queen’s Hobby as he terms it. He regrets the days 
when ladies decked themselves in small portraits suspended 
round the throat by a velvet ribbon. There are those, however, 
who do not desire to see a return of the custom, and to whom 
there is even something ghoulish in the notion of wearing, for 
personal adornment, the face of some dead ancestor or lover, 
set in gold or brilliants. Of the short stories it may be invidious 
to pick out ‘The Capture of the Duke,’ by Mr. Frankfort 
Moore ; but at least it should be mentioned that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling contributes two chapters of a new story. The Pa// 
Mail is another magazine which keeps Christmas with a coloured 
frontispiece and a splash of colour in the illustrations to an 
article on the Queen of Cities—Constantinople to wit. Miss 
Havers’s ‘ Sally in our Alley’ is well and daintily coloured, but 
the misfortune is that it was hardly worth the pains. The Con- 
stantinople drawings, on the other hand, are full of life, much 
helped in some cases by the addition of little colour. The 
suggestion of Christmas is kept up in a sort of fairy-tale by 
Mr. E. P. Larken, which might come from the mysterious re- 
cesses of the Harz mountains, and a sickly story about angels 
which, like the attendant illustrations, is quite unworthy of the 
company in which it appears. The cloyed palate turns with 
relish from such stuff to Sir Hugh Gough’s ‘Old Memories,’ as 
to a glass of dry sherry. Nothing could be more interesting, 
nothing more modest, than this record of events of which the 
writer was no small a part. The soldierlike simplicity of the 
telling attracts of itself. It would not be fair to pass over an 
article on ‘Nefs, beautifully illustrated with photographs of 
specimens from the Duke of Coburg’s collection. Not every 
one knows what a ‘nef’ is, so it may be well to explain that it 
is the name given to an obsolete piece of plate fashioned in the 
form of a ship. The space of asingle century saw the rise and 
fall of the industry, so that the number of pieces at large is 
small. The use of these quaintly-shaped vessels was for 
holding wine, though it would be hard to contrive a re- 
ceptacle Jess convenient. But their beauty is as undeniable 
as their rarity. 

The American magazines are still ahead of ours in the 
matter of illustrations ; not so much because their processes 
are better, but because, in the Century at least, a much 
freer use is made of the woodcut which in England has 
come to be looked upon as old-fashioned. No mechanical 
process can achieve the brilliancy of a block cut by hand ; and 
it is a pity, therefore, that American wood-cutters should wilfully 
throw away a part of their advantage byan apparently deliberate 
attempt to imitate the lifeless tone of the process-block. If you 
want to spend Christmas as it should be spent you must, 
according to Mr. Janvier, go to Provence. And if you arrive 
on the 18th of December you will be told that you are a fort- 
night too late. For there the carnival begins on the 4th with 
the sowing of St. Barbara’s grain, as an earnest of the harvest 
of the new year, and lasts without intermission till the Yule-log 
burns itself out on New Year’s eve. Many of the customs may 
be traced to a Pagan origin, but there is another and an obvious 
explanation, we think, face the Vidame, to St. Barbara’s two 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Books 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


By S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text and 
Twelve Photogravure Plates. Large 4to, 36s. 

This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the 
general reader than for the: military student, and while following the main lines 
of Napoleon’s career, is concerned chiefly with the development of his character and 
his personal qualities. Special stress 1s laid on this early life—the period in which 
his mind and character took their definite shape and direction. 

The great feature of the book is its wealth of Illustration. There are over , 
Illustrations, large and small, in the text, and there are also a dozen full-page photo. 
gravures. Every important incident of Napoleon’s career has its illustration, while 
there are a large number of portraits of his contemporaries, reproductions of famous 
pictures, of contemporary caricatures, of his handwriting, etc. 

It is not too much to say that no such magnificent book 
been published. 


on Napoleon has eve; 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW POEMS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kipring, 


Buckram, gilt top, Crown 8vo, 6s. 150 Copies on hand-made paper, 


Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 30 Copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo, 42s. 
net. Second Edition Now Ready. j , 
‘The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of they 
predecessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. kipling has 
built the whole of his work. —77/es. ai 
‘Full of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spirit. — Yorkshire Post. 


it 1s no depreciation of the ongs to say that 
r, to take account of them.’ ‘ i. 
—— , eT : Vanchester Guardian, 
‘The Seven Seas is the most remarkable | k of verse that Mr. Kipling has giver 
us. Here the human sympathy is broader and deeper, the patriotism heartier hy 
fuller, the intellectual and spiritual insight keener. —G/ode. — 
‘ Animated through and through with in ble genius. —Dazly Teleeraph 
* Packed with inspiration, with humour, ; ; 


‘The Empire has found a singer ; 


statesmen may have, one way or othe 


table gen 
< # , f 
with pathos.’—Darly Chronicle. 
_ ‘All the pnde of Empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy 
the mastertul strength, and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pl 
are the very bone and fibre and marrow’of the British character, are here.’ 


Da 





Beast 
ali, 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: and Other 





Verses. 3y RUDYARD KIPLING. ‘Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_* Mr. Kipling’s verse 1s strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’— 7 7¢s. 
‘The Ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read 
them with laughter and tears: t ietres throb in our pulses, the cunningly-ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is 7’—/’a@/ VWadl Gazette. - 


NEW POEMS. 
sy §O. Crown 


Uniform with Zhe Seven Seas.—‘Q.'s' 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 


8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Retold by 


S. BARING GOULD. With numerous Illustrations and Initial letters 
by ARTHUR J. GASKIN, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Baring G a good deed, and is deserving of sratitude. I 
rewriting, In honest, simple style, the old stories that delighted the childhood of 
** our tathers and grandiathers. ; ; Ast > the form of the book and the printing, which 
Constable, it were difficult to commend overmuch. ‘ ; 
Saturday Revicu 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected 


and Edited by S. BARING GOULD. With numerous Illustrations by 
F. D. BEDFORD. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. i 
“It would be difficult to find a more delightful gift-book.’- 
‘Nineteen stories, which will probably be new to everybody who is not 
A book in which children will revel.’ 


Dai ly Lelegraph 


A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 


RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING GOULD, and Illustrated by the 
Students of the Birmingham Art School. Crown 8vo, 6s. f 
‘The rhymes and jingies, familiar as they are, take on a new interest from t 
appearance in a collection so well made and so fully representative of the English 
nursery poetry. Every page of the book, with its handsome ornamental border, isa 
picture, while some of the pages are more fully illustrated still."— Scotsman. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 


by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
Crown &vo, 55. 

SA harming anth logy of Christmas carols and poems on the Nativity. including 
some fine old Latin hymns, and some familiar, and many unfamiliar but beat 
English poems. ‘The anthology is illustrated by ten striking designs from the peu 
of Mr. Walter Crane.’—.Scotsman. ; - > : 


14 ; 
yuld has done 


is by Messrs. 


Daily News 





antiquarian or a bibliographer,. 








With full-page Illustrations, feap. 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. ; padded, paste- 


grain, ss 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tiowas 


\ Kempis. With an Introduction by Dean FARRAR. llustrated by 
C. M. GORE, and printed in Black and Red, Second Edition 
‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of .the /sz/fation there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type by 
Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials and the comfort of bugkram 
binding.’—G.asgow Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Jon Keste. 


With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub Warden of 
Keble College, Ireland, Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by }- 
ANNING BELL. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expe 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed 
Introduction. ‘There is an Interesting Appendix on the MSS. of fhe ¢ stian 
Year, and another’giving the order in which the poems were written. .\ Short 
Analysis of the Thought is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text Is 
explained in a note. —Cuardian, 


ted from 


in the 


#.% Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue and Book Gazette sent to any address 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 
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One-half of the undermentioned Issue is reserved for preferential subscription, at the present issue price, by the Shareholders in the companies constituting 
the Northern Territories Syndicate, Limited, viz. : 

West Australian Gold Fields, Limited ; The West Australian Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation, Limited ; The London and Continental 
Investment Corporation of Western Australia, Limited; The West Australian Share Corporation, Limited ; The Gold Lands Corporation, Limite: 
The Colonial Gold Fields, Limited ; The Universal Corporation, Limited ; The West Australian Loan and General Finance Corporation, Limited ; 

4 The Anglo-American Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited; The Anglo-Belgian Exploration Company of Western Australia, 
Limited; ‘The Anglo-Netherlands Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited ; The Anglo-Scandinavian Exploration Company of Western 
Australia, Limited ; and The Anglo-Austrian Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited. 

[he West Australian Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation, Limited ; The New Zealand Joint Steck and General Corporation, Limited ; and The 
West Australian Loan and General Finance Corporation, Limited, having, in conjunction with others, by purchase and otherwise, acquired the 
right to issue the undermentioned Shares, now offer the same for sale by public subscription. 


The Northern Territories Gold Fields of Australia, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL . -- = £300,000. 


ConsistIng of 300,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 225,000 Shares have been issued as fully paid, as the Purchase Price of the Properties 
acquired, and 75,000 have been subscribed to provide Working Capital. The latter are at present only partly paid up, but in order to 
prevent any confusion arising, the Directors have agreed to accept payment in full, so that all Shares will then be of one description. 


Applications are now invited for 295,000 fully-paid Shares at £3 per Share, payable 5s. per Share upon Application, 15s. on the 
{8th December, 1896, £1 on the 15th January, 1897, and £1 on the 15th March, 1897. 


Applicants may pay up in full at any time in advance of the above dates. 


Directors, Bankers. 


ROBERT SMITH (Director, African Gold Recovery Company, Limited), ?ARR'S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and 
(Chairman. ; Branches, _ 
SIR CHARLES CRAUFURD, Bart. (Director, West .Australian Gold Solicitors. 
Fields, Limited). = DAVIDSON AND MORRISS, 40 and 42 Queen Victoria Street, 
sang vee B. t, ETLEY (Director, \ssociated Gold Mines of Western London, F.C, 
Australia, Limited) ‘ : 
sacunay Sky” mix fax difors 
HENRY W. LOWE (Director of the London and Continental Investment — oe pee Audite US. 
Corporation of Western Australia, Limited). MONKKK USE, ae INEHAM AND CO., 28 and 2g St. Swithin 
HENRY G. GLADE, F.R.G.S. I ane, London, E.C. 
EDWARD HFASMAN (Director, Block so, Hampton Plains Estate, Offices and Secretary. 
Limited), Managing Director. D. R. TASMAN, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, Londen, F.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


= : m os } : . ’ ° . i 
This Company was incorporated in July 1896, for the purpose of taking ove Past Crushings. 


from the Northern Territories Syndicate, Limited, six extensive groups of developed 
i ° , r 1 nm. ed a u topea 
and working gold mines situated in the Northern Territory of South Austr 





Group 1,— Government reports show the results of crushings of over 5ovotous from 





together with alarge quantity of plant and machinery, and upwards of sper this group. These crushings average 3 02. per ton, whilst the f llowing are the latest 
of tailings. . : , " returns obtained from six crushings taken from the 150-ft. level. 
: Crushings Tons. Ounces. 
The Northern Territory. : 72 7 
[he Northern Territory is the name given to the northern portion of South At ’ “ oe 
tralia, and comprises 531,402 square miles. o1 So acres. The Territory is ’ 6 


. ' 40,09 
administered under Letters Patent from the Imperial Government by South Aus ae , is 
tralia, and immediately adjoins the Colony of Western Australia 





Palmerston is ; +4 

































the prin ipal town, whilst there is a magnificent harbour at Port Darwin. There i s 
railway from Palmerston to Pine Creek, a distance of 15¢ miles, which cuts right lhe last two returns have thus yielded over © oz. per ton. This reef 1s now 4ft. 
through the gold-bearing district, and is within a short distance of this Company's wide at face. . 
erties. The goldfield may be said to begin at 60 to 70 miles from Palmerston, Group 2.—A crushing of 10 tons from the Alligator Mine (on this property) has 
to extend, as far as is at present known, some 200 miles south, its-breadth being given the phenomenal result of 3000 oz, ; whilst a large rushing of tons realised 
I } 7 siamm -) “i 
I 60 mies, SO that it covers an area from 10,000 to 12,000 square miles Water 17, oz. of goid. 
and timber are abundant. rhe climate is tropical, but diseases and epidemics of a Group. 3.— A crushing of 4 tons of surface ore only from this property has 
Serlous nature are practically absent. . vielded 2¢ 
: Group 4 A crushing of 1 tons from the main shaft of this property has yielded 
. : : P 4- rushing ol C pro} ) ) 

. The Northern Territories Syndicate. oz. 

The Northern Territoric s Syndicate, Limited, was constituted by a combination Group. 5.—A cr f 250 tons from this property has yielded 600 oz. 

f the f, ? : ed by a combinat ; J Mt yee ; 

t the following Companies = Group. 6. r of 180 tons from this property has yieided 030 02. of gold. 

bag seg gn Gold Fields, Limited. Another crushit elded 4}0z. of gold per ton. 
* 1 i | om eeerenee Joint LOCK Trust and Finance Corporation, Limited. he above re are independent of gold left in t tailings, which have in some 
he London and Continental Investment Corporation of Western Australia cases yielded assay results of a remarkable Character. 
Limited. , 
The Wes S i S} e Corno can - at ] . . * s 4 
rhe Gol ee 0 Share C — Limited, Subsidiary Companies.-Separate Working Capitals 
he Goi ands Corporation, imitec, 
'he Colonial Goldfields, Limited. already Guaranteed. 
The Universal Corporation Limited. It is the intention of the Directors of this Company to further develop the proper- 
lhe West Australian Loan and General Finance Nor ee ties, eq them with more modern and efficient plant and machinery, and generally 
r} ; , lance orporation, Limited. . : ° ‘ . ’ ‘ 7 
g he Anglo-American Exploration Company of Western Australia, LImited tu act upon the lines of a parent undertaking, with a view from time to time to form- 
he no) Yaliri Wop ‘ a , % tae ; ~_ } } ‘ | oa e 5 r i a 
The Anglo-Belgian Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited ing subsidiary companies to take over the various groups. [wo of such companies 
n Anglo- Netherlands Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited will be issued atan early date, a separate working capital of upwards of £33,00 
he Anglo-S« andinavian Exploration ¢ ompany of Western Australia, |.imited for each having already been guaranteed by West Australian Gold Fields, Limited ; 
rhe Anglo-Austrian Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited t West Australian Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation, Limited ; the 

_the combination was the result of extensive investigation into the mineral wealth London and Continental Investment Corporation of Western Australia, Limited ; 

a fr} > . : 1 cb S« ‘ yeaitna a et = 3 } 
° Territory, which was reported by eminent authorities to be of an exceptional the West Australian Share Corporation, Limited; the Gold Lands Corporation, 
aracter.. These reports having been confirmed by its own « xperts, the Syndicate Limited ; the Colonial Gold Fields, Limited ; the Universai Corporation, Limited ; 
¢ > pthe above-mentioned properties, and subsequently made them over tot) the West Australian Loan and General Finance Corporation, Limited, the glo- 
~ “ollpany, not only taking the whole of its purchase price in Shares, but also \merican Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited; the Anglo- Belgian 
Ny Providing £75,000 as Working Capital. P Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited; the nglo-Netherlands 
J Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited; the Anglo-Scandinavian 
ms Machinery and Management. Exploration Company of Western Australia, Limited: and the Anglo-Austrian 
- ’ ‘ 1. re peal’ Wedel 
ie The Directors of this ( ompany thereupon ordered a large quantity of new Exploration Company of Western .\ustralia, Limited ; and the original Vendor. 
mproved macl : hi ’ 1 a large quantity ! 
m t machinery, which is n ; , » Te =i =] 

pointed Mr. W. J.-E. De Miller tlate Chict of nang ned dk and have also Government Subsidy. 

a Poin Mr. W. J. E. De Miller (at niet of the Royal Mioing Department an ; : 1 la ae 

lam), as Engineer and General Manager: and Mr. I). D. Rosew a (I - y ene ais The Government of South Australia has promised a_ bonus of £10,000 to the first 

me : ‘ : anes - daa Tike : . sewarne (late Govern- , ep Ey ey AE rafts of not less th: 200 fi id it 
ment Inspector of Mines for South Australia), Assistant Maanger of the mineral Company sinking an aggregate ol =3o leet in shaft eHow = . — ahd 

Properties thus acquired. Mr. De Muller bas been in London f Ag ne sen sa pi — will be the aim of this Company to obtain such grant atanearly date, 2 Ir. Rose- 

; ; ; Je Mull as | ondon for some Ds ' pit eather spielen Aaa aE eae A eer ey Rae SE 
of olnection with the purchase of the new machinery for the Company wh hh: ; vaine recently Comme this in the following cal ee ; roe 
R en specially designed by Mr. Jonathan Packman, M.I.C.E..andc <a one vt , ve ‘The Government will grant £10,000 to be paid as a bonus to sink, if the scheme 

is personal supervision, whilst Mr. Rosewarne has returned to the Territory wit! is carried out, new timbers throughout 2500 feet vertical.’ 1 Decid . 

“ge staff of miners, and has commenced active o] t ttl pet Th : rape \s will be seen from the Report of the Hon. Chas. Dashwood, Resident Governor 
ym Of the or pit ee Aap ‘ operations atthe mines, ie Whole sf t} oo siete te Camnan lr iw has ‘numerous sl s sunk o > 
ie he groups are being fitted with a complete telephonic system ( f the Northern Te rritory, this Company already h. numerous shafts sunk on the 
in ° vein, varying in depth trom 50 to 200 fect. 

a : ; : 
wt " Names of Properties. Applications for Shares. 

‘ Ne propertue $ re . Se parler ae . -_ - . i saa a5 a? ei ; 
I> known : A H a anne ha nearly seven hundred acres, and are locally Applications for the purchase of Shares (whi h will be conditional upon acceptance 

aS ne ) , eta ~ = re , 7 . . ° . e - . “ 

Eureka Mi we y 5 rroup, Brock's Creek, _Woolwonga, Eveleen (including the by the issuing Companies) may be made upon the form accompanying the prospectus 

a Mine), Yam Creek, and Lady Alice Union District groups. : 


They extend | and forwarded to Parr’s Bank, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., or any 


along a line of main reef for pea ee é : ey : 
a spasmodic oo reef for a distance of about ten miles, and have been worked in of its Branches, together with a remittance for the amount payable on applicatton. 
» g “e . > a > re . . . . . - : . sf o > 
lowing ‘ie , og ries age for some years past by Chinese labour, the Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers 
» { » » rec rh 7  e 4 ° ° : ee P - 7 ‘ . . 1 
pany reg tite: to some of the results of Crushings prior to the formation of this Com- and Solicitors and at the Offices of the above Companies, Finsbury House, Blom. 
» 4 vouched for by official records : ield Street, London, E.¢ 
2 . . ( mao . 
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plates. In the ‘Souvenirs of a Veteran Collector’ Mr. Coffin 
reveals some of the secrets of a picture-dealer through whose 
hands, for thirty years, passed a multitude of European pictures 
on their way to American collections. Mr. Avery’s name was 


well known in London, but Paris was his chief market. It was 


hardly necessary for Mrs. Lewis, at any rate so far as English 
readers are concerned, to re-state the arguments in favour of 
the contention that the language of Christ was Syriac or Christian 
Aramaic. On the cover of Scr#dner’sa pink angel with blue wings, 
twanging an instrument very like a modern guitar, raises hopes 
that are not doomed to disappointment. To begin with, Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse has something [to say about the art of Sir 
John Millais, whom he takes to be a thoroughly representative 
English artist. The illustrations are chosen chiefly from 
among the painter’s earlier works. Agnes Repplier pleads 
for more human nature and less priggishness in the books 
distributed to Sunday-school children. Can we parallel the 
little girl who prayed that ‘dear papa might be spared, at least 
until he was good enough to go to Heaven,’ in our own 
literature of the same class? But in nine cases out of ten the 
first thing to be read will be Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘ Magic 
Ring.” Here are the familiar characters again. We all know 
those children, and the curate, and ‘the funny man,’ and the 
inconsiderate grown-up people. But Mr. Grahame so cun- 
ningly combines and re-combines the old material that he never 
becomes monotonous. A word of praise is due to the illustra- 
tions, mostly of circus incidents in blue on a gold ground, 
Particularly pleasing are two little fiends, armed with toma- 
hawks, creeping stealthily upon their prey. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Austen, Jane. Emma. Introduction by Austin Dobson Macmillan 
Baker, James. The Gleaming Dawn Chapman 
Barkley, H. C. My Boyhood. New and Popular Edition Murray 
Barkley, H. C. Studies in the Art of Rat-catching. Popular Edition 
. Murray 
Baring-Gould, 8S. The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte Methuen 
Benet, Alfred. Alterations of Personality. Translated by Helen G, 
Baldwin Chapman 
Book of Chains Sonnenschein 
Brown, Cornelius. A History of Nottinghamshire. Cheap Edition Stock 
Byron's Works, Letters 1804-1813. Edited by W. E. Henley Heinemann 
Carrington, Edith. Nature’s Wonders Bell 
Cowan, Henry. Influence of the Scottish Church in Christendom Black 
Craik, Henry. English Prose Selections. Vol. V. Macmillan 
De Pressensé, Francis. Cardl. Manning. Trans. by E. Ingall Heinemann 
Fitzgerald, S. J. A., and S. O. Lloyd. The Mighty Toltec Macqueen 
Gebb, William. Naval and Military Trophies. Part III. Nimmo 
Haines, C. Reginald, M.A. Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound Sonnenschein 
Howells, W. D. Idyls in Drab Edinburgh: Douglas 
Jelf, Ernest Arthur, M.A. Eileen’s Journey Murray 
Jordon, W. Leighton. Standard of Value. Seventh Edition Longmans 
Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn. "Iwixt Cup and Lip, etc. Digby 
McChesney, Dora Greenwell. Miriam Cromwell—Royalist Blackwood 
Moncreiff, A. R. Hope. Black’s Guide to Bournemouth Black 
Neukomm, Edmond. ‘Toilers of the Sea. ‘Trans. by Mrs. C. Hoey Low 
Poulton, Edward B., M.A., F.R.S. Charles Darwin and the Theory 
of Natural Selection Cassell 
Russell, Bertrand, B.A. German Social Democracy Longmans 
Salmoné, H. Anthony. The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey Methuen 
Santayana, George. The Sense of Beauty i Black 
Seymour, Gordon. ‘The Rudeness of the Hon. Mr. Leatherhead Dent 
Sinigaglia, Leone. Climbing in the Dolomites. Translated by Mary 
A, Vialls Unwin 
Spence, Catherine Stafford. Earl Rognvald and His Forbears Unwil 
Stiegler, Gaston. Memoirs of Marshall Oudinot Duc de Reggio. 
Translated by A. T. de Mettos Henry 
Tarbet, W. G. In Oor Kailyard Bristol: Arrowsmith 
Twain, Mark. Tom Sawyer, Detective Chatto 








NOTICE 

Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Offce only. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do soif stamps are enclosed. 
Ali communications must be marked at the back with the name 


and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. ts apt to be lost. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
lions payable in advance. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

Business communications must be addressed ’o ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and chegues and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to The Manager and crossed ‘ Gosling 
and Sharpe. 








[1 vecember 14, 1896 
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(Complete IIlustrated-Catalogue:x. any jetincpesticnleenast ince) 


lon-applicationto MAB IE TODD & BA RD 
(95 CHEAPSIDE,LONDON.cc! BD on 95*REGENT St, LONDONw. 


NEW BRANCH: 21 High Street, Kensington, W. 


DIASTASED FARINA FOOD. 


Is a New Food. 





Easily Prepared. 


DIASTASED FARINA 
FOOD. 


Is More Easily Digested 
And More Nourishing 


Than Any Other Food. 


DIASTASED FARINA FOOD. 


Is Recommended by the Faculty 
For Infants and Adult Invalids, 


TRY IT. 


In Tins, 1s. 6d. each, from all Chemists, 
MANUFACTURERS : 
E. BEANES & CO., Falcon Works, Hackney Wick, London. 


BORWICK’'S 
us Ot POW DER 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 
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